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BUICK 


than any Buick of the past 


The Buick motor car has 
established a record for relia- 
bility and quality that will 
live forever. 


Not one, but many Buick 
cars, eight, nine, and ten years 
old are still running today— 
still doing their work sturdily 
and efficiently. 

And now Buick depend- 
ability has been raised still 
higher. You will find in the 
Better Buick the same fa- 


mous Valve-in-Head engine 
—only more powerful—and 
better protected from dirt 
and wear by the “Triple 
Seals.”’ Air cleaner, gasoline 
filter and oil filter now seal 
the original snap and vigor in 
the engine through countless 
extra miles and extra years. 


Buick bodies always have 
been noted for their staunch, 
tight construction. Now they 
are better than ever before. 


Sturdier. Finished in perma- 
nent Duco. And they havea 
host of new refinements and 
luxuries that lists them high 
above ordinary standards. 


And Buick value is greater 
than ever before. 4-door and 
2-door sedans at ‘‘Coach’”’ 
prices! 

BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


Flint ~ Division of General Metors Corporation ~ Michigaa 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN - BUICK, Oshawa,’ Ont. 


Branches in al! Principe! 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Pioneer Builders ot 
Valve-in- Head Motor Cane 





od Be 
Standard 2-passenger Roadster ~- $1125 Master 2-passenger Roadster - $1250 7-passenger Sedan - - $1995 
Six tecueen Touring - 1150 Si 5-passenger Touring - 1295 5-passenger Broughan - 1925 
-passenger Coupe - - 1195 tx 
Seems. @wo-deer Soden - 1898 5-pass. two-door Sedan - 1395 3-pass. Sport Roadster - 1495 
5-pass. four-door Sedan - 1295 5-pass. four-door Sedan - 1495 5-pass. Sport Touring - 1525 
4-passenger Coupe - - 1275 4-passenger Coupe - - 1795 3-pass. Country Club - 1765 





All prices f. 0. 6. Buick factories. Government tax to be added. 
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Farm 


ork This Week 


and Next 


Important Garden and Orchard Jobs That Need to Be Looked After Now 


Five Timely Orchard Jobs 


COVER crop should be grown on every foot of 

the orchard ground. It is not too late to put it 

in now. In most sections, it should have been 
put in before this, but better now than not at all. Hairy 
vetch with rye or oats is the leader. For the Coastal 
Plains, Melilotus indica is good. If for any reason, 
none of the winter legymes can be put in, at least sow 
rye, wheat, or oats. If the ground is medium poor and 
sandy, use rye. If medium in fertility to rich and clay 
or heavy type of soil, use oats or wheat. 

2. Kill peach tree borers now. Those peach trees 
that haven’t been given an application of paradichloro- 
benzene should have it at once. Not only will this 
chemical kill practically 100 per cent of the borers, if 
properly applied, but this method leaves the trees in 
much better shape than when the old method of dig- 
ging out with a knife and wire was practiced. 

3. Keep the orchard in a sanitary condition. Unless 
it is gone over once every month or two and all dead 
or diseased branches, mummied fruit and other kinds 
of trash removed and burned, the orchard cannot be 
kept clean and sanitary. If it is not kept in this shape, 
then it is a good place for injurious insects and diseases. 

4. Few of our farms have as many fruit trees as 
they should have. Remember that while the commer- 
cial fruit grower keeps the markets of the cities and 
the larger towns well supplied, many of the small 
country towns are very poorly supplied with fresh 
fruit. There can usually be secured a very excellent 
market for comparatively small quantities of fruit in 
the small towns. Plant, therefore, not only enough for 
home tse, but to have a surplus for canning, to use in 
winter, and to supply the focal market with all the 
fresh fruit it will take. With this in view, immediately 
order catalogs from the leading nurserymen. Make a 
careful study of them and select the 
varieties best suited to one’s section. 


ingly important that the ground be thoroughly enriched 
with well rotted stable manure and commercial fertil- 
izer, and the soil put in fine, seedbed condition, so as 
to give the plants every possible advantage. 


2. Set lettuce and cabbage plants now for late winter 
and early spring heading. Also set onion plants of the 
Bermuda variety. If these are set on rich, well pre- 
pared ground during the next few weeks, they will 
produce some good eating for late winter and early 
spring. 

3. Fertilize the cabbage, lettuce, and onion plants 
liberally. A week or 10 days before time to set the 
plants, give a heavy broadcast application of well rotted 
stable manure. Harrow this in. Then lay off the rows 
and put from 1,500 to 2,500 pounds of high-grade com- 
mercial fertilizer in the drill. An 8-4-4 is a good aver- 
age analysis. Set lettuce plants 8 to 12 inches apart, 
in rows 15 to 20 inches wide, where the cultivation is 
If it is to be given by horse, 
Handle the onions 


to be given by hand. 
make the rows 2% to 

in the same way, except that they may be set 4 to 7 
inches apart in the drill. Give the cabbage the usual 
distance of 15 to 20 inches apart in the drill, and with 
ieet 


3 feet wide. 


the rows about three wide. 

4, Dig the second crop of Irish potatoes as soon as 
frost them out in the field just long 
cnough to dry and then store in a dark, cool place. 
Remember that light will very quickly injure their 
[In storing such vegetables as pumpkin, squash, 
Store in a dry 


comes. Leave 


Havor. 
etc., for the winter, leave the stems on. 
place, where the temperature will range from 50 to 60 
degrees. Most of the root crops, such as beets, etc., 
will keep if buried in boxes of sand or soil. 

5. Just before the first frost comes, pull up any to- 
mato vines, pepper plants, and eggplant plants that may 
have green fruit on them, Hang them in the barn, 


shed or other place where they will be protected, hang- 
ing them with the tops down. If put in a place where 
they will be protected from freezing weather, the fruit 
may be used from such vines for several weeks, espe- 
cially from the tcmato vines. The ripening of the 
tomatoes may be delayed somewhat by pulling the green 
or mature fruit, wrapping in paper, and putting in a 
cool place, and then taking out and putting in a warm 
place, when it is desired to have them ripen. 


Give Winter Vegetables Attention 


ABBAGE and collards set in late summer or early 
fall should be kept growing as rapidly as possible 
right up to cold weather. Keep them well culti- 

tivated and well fed. A side application of sulphate 
of ammonia or nitrate of soda, even at this date will 
do considerable good. 

All of the winter vegetables that are growing now 
should be given cultivation and fertilization. Also look 
carefully to the cultivation of such vegetables as tur- 
nips, carrots, parsnips, salsify, etc., that were planted 
late in the All of them will be considerably 
benefited by a nitrate or sulphate application. 


season, 


Che late planted turnips need to be thinned out just 
as the earlier planted ones. Whether growing in rows 
or broadcast, each turnip needs a space of five to eight 
inches in order to develop properly. The thinnings will 
usually make good greens, 


Get Ready for Strawberries 
ET a piece of ground ready now for setting a new 
strawberry patch. November and December are 
good months for setting. When set this time of 
year, a crop of berries will not be produced next spring, 
but will be in shape to produce a heavy crop the fol- 
lowing season, 


Pick out a piece of ground that is 





For the home orchard, one should have 
fruit ripening over a long period oi 
time, rather than just a few varieties, 
that ripen close together. Those who 
are not certain as to the best varieties 
for their section, can secure that infor- 
mation from the county agent, state 
agricultural college, or The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

5. Pick apples early in the morn- 
ing or on a cloudy day when pick- 


ing for storage. If they must be 
picked in the middle of the day when 
the sun is shining, leave them out in 


the open the first night after they are 
picked, and put them in the storage 
house early the next morning. To put 
apples in storage while they are warm 





is to make conditions ideal for them to 
rot. Miss C. D. Henderson, of Burke 
County, N. C., writes us that she keeps 
them on floors which have been cover- 

vith hay. Then the pile of apples 

covered with hay. Where hay is 
[ under them and over them, the 
favor is good, but if pine straw is used, 


the flavor is poor, and the apples taste 
as though they have been left on the 
ground all winter, says Miss Henderson. 


Five Timely Garden Jobs 


HIS is the month for planting 

winter vegetables. There 

many that can be planted, but in 
every garden, the following should be 
planted, and the sooner the better : 


are 


Tur- 
nips, winter radishes, spinach, mustard 
Onions, both sets and seed, lettuce, and 
cabbage. Naturally, winter: vegetables 
will not grow as rapidly as spring vege- 
tables, and for this reason it is exceed- 





LET'S 


HARVEST THE SWEET. POTATOES CAREFULLY 





WISELY THIS FALL 


AND STORE 


fertile. It must be well drained. Plow 
it broadcast and immediately give a 
heavy broadcast application of stable 
manure, preferably well rotted. Then 
go over the ground with a disk harrow 
so as to chop to pieces any rough ma- 
terial, any stalks or weeds that may 
have been turned under, and to thor- 
oughly incorporate the manure with the 
soil. 

Harrow after each rain, with any 
convenient kind of smoothing harrow. 
Then about 10 days to two weeks be- 
fore the plants are to be set, lay off 
the rows 3% to 4 feet apart, put in a 
liberal application of commercial fer- 
tilizer, list on it, and set the plants 12 
to 15 inches apart. 

The leading commercial variety is the 
Klondyke, although the Missionary and 
Lady Thompson are preferred by some, 
especially in the Coastal Plains region 
It is altogether likely, however, that a 
better selection could not be for 
home use than the Klondyke 


made 





N PACKING apples in barrels, rack 

them thoroughly. This is done by 
shaking the barrel so as to cause the 
fruit to settle. Piling the apples up high 
on top and then attempting to force 
them down by pressure is a mistake 
and will not take the place of racking 
Severe pressure will bruise the fruit 
and later it will settle and the whole 
mass will become loose. Shake the ap- 
ples down, or rack them as it is called, 
after each half bushel is added. Then 
by filling just slightly above the top of 
the barrel, and pressing them down, a 
pack that will last will be secured. 


THEM 
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Some Things to Buy Now for Mother 
and the Little Folks 


S PENDING Our 1925 Crop Money Wisely” was a 








subject of considerable discussion in last week’s 

Progressive Farmer, and Sam Johnson had some 
first-rate ideas to present. Our thoughtful friend Sam, 
however, didn’t talk quite as much as usual and there 
are several points he evidently didn’t get to. We should 
like to mention a few of these now. 


| 


The home’s most pressing needs are usually found in 
the kitchen. The kitchen is the power-plant that runs 
the whole household directly and the farm indirectly, 
and its equipment should have careful attention. Let's 
take an inventory of mother’s equipment in the kitchen 
and make out a list of the things she needs and the 
things she has been longing for in silence, and then let’s 
take her to town and buy just as many of them as pos- 
sible. There are many things that can be done to make 
her work easier and lighter that can be provided with- 
out undue expense—though no family should forget 
that the farm mother should have a larger share of the 
crop money for the home than she is usually given. If 
it is not possible to put im ‘electric lights or running 
water ¢his fall, or install a pump to save her the 
work of drawing water, she .can at least be given a 
tireless cooker or an improved churn or an oil stove; 
and if these are also out of reach, it would be a joy to 
her to have another double boiler, an extra kettle, a 
supply of sharp knives! of various sizes, or new cake 
pans. Or maybe there are not enough knives, forks, 
spoons, glasses, and dishes “to go around” when there 
is company, in which case a complete supply of these 
will mean more to the mother’s satisfaction and pleas- 
ure than almost any other purchase that could be made. 
And after china and silver have been supplied, it is 
time to consider what can be done in the way of fur- 
nishing a tea wagon, better dining-room furniture, new 
curtains, a rug, or pictures. 


Il 


In buying additional furniture, we also have a won- 
derful opportunity to help the children. Surely there 
is no boy or girl who is not happier when able to say, 
“This is mine.” There are many little things which 
should be the property of individual children, for 
which the children should be responsible. Haven't you 
seen little fellows no taller than a yardstick trying to 
wash their faces in bowls higher than the young’ shoul- 
ders? How would you like to stand on tiptoe to get 
your hands in a bowl of water and your face over it, 
with the water running down to your elbows and 
splashing on your clothes every time you washed your 
face and hands? It is a simple matter to consider the 
comfort of the children and bring great rewards in in- 
creased love and affection. How often, too, we have 
seen the poor, dear little fellows. at the dining table 
sitting in grown folks’ chairs, with their chins barely 
above the top of the table—or with elbows raised as 
high as their ears in an almost vain effort to use knife, 
fork, and spoon? Ii the knife slips or something spills, 
is it the child’s fault? 

There are many things that will give delight and 
comfort to the children and save them moments of keen 
humiliation and embarrassment—things that cost little 
but should have a place wherever children live. One 
of the writer’s most treasured past possessions is a 
chair now used by a great nephew which was first used 
by a grandfather and has been owned by five gener- 
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ations. It has been the personal possession of more 
than a dozen children and has contributed thousands of 
one dollar. 

Yes, let’s equip each child with several pieces of 
children is the most important part of our farm work 
and life work, and farm parents should give much 
South Leads Not Only in Raising but 

in Manufacturing Cotton 

duction of cotton, but also in the manufacture of 

it as well. For a number of years, the South has 
states their prestige as a cotton manufacturing section. 
Formerly, practically all the cotton was manufactured 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont, but they are no longer the leaders, as the’ South 
manu facturing. 

According to a report of the Commerce Department, 
proximately 17,000,000 spindles in the ten cotton pro- 
ducing states. In the six New England states men- 
in operation on this date. 

North Carolina leads in cotton manufacturing just 
operation on August 1, 5,854,801 spindles. South Caro- 
lina was a close second with 5,353,404 spindles; Georgia 
1,421,386. In Virginia, there were 690,232; Tennessee, 
528,146; Texas, 214,712; and Mississippi, 150,628. 
6r economy in hauling cotton all the way to New Eng- 
land, manufacturing it there and shipping it back into 
advantage of this opportunity and we are delighted that 
it is now being done in such a big way. 
manufacturing of cotton in our section because it will 
provide more markets for Southern vegetables, fruit, 
in addition to the indirect benefit that comes to South- 
ern farmers from anything that promotes general 

It Is Time for the South to Study 

Pastures 
question was discussed, “Which is the more im- 
portant source of light, the sun or the moon?” 
the sun shone only in the daytime, when there is an 
abundance of light, while the moon, shining when it is 
service ! 

We were reminded of this judgment the other day 
pasture for the reason that grass always grows well in 
summer, but what he wanted was pasturage in winter, 


hours of happiness to them at a total cost of less than 
furniture especially made for his size. The rearing of 
more thought to their comfort and happiness. 

HE South is not only king in the matter of pro- 
gradually been taking away from the New England 
in the New England states of Maine, Connecticut, Mas- 
is now supreme in both cotton production and cotton 
there were ‘in operation on August 1 of this year ap- 
tioned above, there were less than 14,000,000 spindles 
as she does in a great many other Whines. She had -in 
was next with 2,804,282; followed by Alabama with 

This is just as it should be, because there is no sense 
this territory. The South has long needed to take 

Farmers of the South will be helped by this increased 
poultry, livestock, and all other Dixie food products, 
Southern prosperity and development. 
QC w« upon a time in a Negro debating society the 
The judge gave the decision to the moon, claiming that 
dark, has a harder job and renders a sure-enough 
when a farmer said he was not interested in a summer 
when grass won't grow! 


A lot of us here in the South have rather queer ideas 
about pastures. For one thing, entirely too many of us 
when we want to make a pasture select land that will 
hardly grow anything but broomsedge and old field 
pine—the poorest land on the farm. Another queer 
idea is that burning over woodland will make a pasture, 
and that the destruction by fire of $25 to $100 worth 
of timber growth is incidental when somebody (who 
won't take pains to make a real pasture or keep real 
livestock) wants $5 to $10 worth of grazing for a 
razorback hog or a two-quart cow. 


We treat the pasture “like a red-headed stepchild,” 
to use a slang phrase. We are too stingy with it. We 
don’t give it a dog’s chance. We overlook the fact that 
pastures not only produce a crop but a valuable one— 
a crop that costs us little to cultivate and nothing to 
harvest, for livestock harvest and store the whole yield 
at odd times. So long as most of our pasture land is 
land that has been abandoned for cultivation but has 
not yet reverted to forest, ju#t so long shall we fail to 
know the real meaning of the word pasture. Years 
ago we used to say that the average Southern pasture 
s “just a piece of land with a fence around it where 
grass doesn’t grow,” and we are not yet doing very 
much better. 

Most of our farms that have grown cotton as the 
major crop for a number of years have an undue pro- 
portion of land that has been “turned out” on account 
of having been made infertile by poor soil-management 
and neglect. Such land cannot be niade into profitable 
until they have been improved. To improve 


The Progressive. Farmer 


To grow a good pasture crop, we must have knowl- 
edge of pasture-making, just as we need to know 
how to cultivate tobacco, alfalfa, peaches, or straw- 
berries in order to succeed with either of these crops, 


Is it not a little queer that our agricultural colleges 


and experiment stations here in the cotton-growing 
parts of the South have done almost no work of value 
with pastures and pasture problems? Pastures have 


been as badly neglected and abused-as our forests, 


Recently some of our agricultural colleges in the 
South have undertaken real pasture investigation. This 
is one of our problems most in need of investigation, 
experimentation, and demonstration, and we hope it 
will have liberal support and be placed on a permanent 
basis. 

We hope, too, that our Progressive Farmer subscrib- 
ers who feel the need of pastures will get in touch with 
the colleges of agriculture. By doing this the colleges 
will know that there is a demand for knowledge and 
experience-in regard to pastures and we shall get the 
benefit of what the college specialists on pastures know 
and can learn about this problem. But before we can 
make much progress with pastures on our home farms, 
we must realize that the enclosures we have been call- 
ing pastures are in reality not pastures at all but just 
old fields, thickets, swamps, woods, and waste and 
wasted land. We call them “pastures” but they are not. 


Let’s Preach and Practice More “Winter 
Farming” 


S WAS said in last week’s Progressive Farmer, 
A our farmers all over Dixie must do more “winter 
farming.” That is to say, instead of depending 
en summer seasons and the often inadequate summer 
moisture to grow our food, feed, and money crops, we 
must begin to utilize the always plentiful winter mois- 
ture and the opportunity for growth which our mild 
Southern climate cffers to the hardy crops in late fall, 
in winter, and in early spring. We must have crops 
growing from October to April as well as from April 
to October. More grain crops and “cover crops” of 
clover, rye, vetch, etc., must be used. “Green fields in 
winter are the sign of a good farmer,” should become 
as much a proverb as “A dry June makes a good crop 
year.” As Mr. McIver Williamson says on page 8, 
feed is one of the most serious items of expense in 
farming and our feed crops should be largely grown 
in winter. 


“More winter farming” needs to be taken up by agri- 
cultural leaders and preached in season and out of 
season just as “diversified farming’ and “crop rota- 
tign” have been preached. The truth is that winter 
farming offers about the best opportunity for getting 
both the crop diversification and the crop rotation that 
we so much need. 


Come to Raleigh Next Week 


ON’T forget the North Carolina State Fair at 
D Raleigh, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 

Friday of next week, October 12-16. Manager 
Walborn is giving North Carolina such a fair as the 
state has never had before, and the people should show 
their appreciation by coming out in unprecedented 
numbers. 


Thursday, of course, is “Raleigh Day” when al! 
Raleigh turns out and the crowds are so great that it 
is difficult to see much except the crowds. We advise 
Progressive Farmer readers to come Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday. Friday is also a fine day to see the fair, but 
it is a mistake to figure on coming Friday, for Friday 
might be a bad day and then the chance of seeing the 
great 1925 fair would be lost entirely. Better plan to 
come Tuesday or Wednesday so that if you should 
fail to get off then, you can still come on Thursday 
or Friday. 


























PEAKING about spending 1925 crop money, isn’t it 

a pretty good plan to spend it where you can be ab- 
solutely sure that you will get a square deal or your 
money back? When you buy goods advertised in our 
columns, you know you have our guarantee as your 
protection—provided you mention The Progressive 
Farmer when you buy. 


OF COURSE, we may find some excuse for buying 
absolutely necessary equipment for efficient farming 
ahead of labor-saving equipment and purchases for the 
home, but the home should not be just completely neg- 
lected until the farm is fully equipped, as is so often 
the case. Conveniences for the home should be added 
gradually and never overlooked when equipment for 
the farm is being bought. Even in the worst crop years 
something may be done to make the farm mother’s 
work easier. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


Some Great Issues Coming Before the Next Congress 


\fter Senators and Representatives get to Wash- 

ington they are so beset with meetings, confer- 
ences, letters, telegrams, telephone calls, special delivery 
wes, entertainments, appeals, threats, and button- 
holing-cajolery from 
lobbyists, propagandists, job-hunt- 
ers, privilege-seekers, and special 
interests that they hardly have 
time to hear the voice of the plain 
people back home who want noth- 
ing but justice and progress. 

Now before Congress meets, 
therefore, ought to be a good time 
for farmers to consider the great 
issues now confronting the Ameri- 


G hte days from now Congress will be in session. 


mess: 
politicians, 





CLARENCE POE 
can people and try to make their influence felt on the 


right side. In a later issue we hope to discuss national 
issues directly affecting farmers as such; just now let 
us consider only those matters affecting us in common 
with other citizens. 


Will Congress Try to Prevent Wars? 


NE thing that history will ask, one thing that 
0 every intelligent parent or lover of humanity 

must ask when this Congress ends is, “What have 
you done to help end the curse and devastation and 
butchery of war?” , 

America had just really gotten into the World War 
when it ended and our losses were but a mere fractioza 
of the losses in England, France, Germany, and Russia; 
yet even our few months of fighting dotted America 
with soldiers’ graves. The last friend whose farm we 
visited lost a son by disease in that war; while another 
aging father whose farm adjoins our own lost a son 
in battle. 

Fathers and mothers of bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked 
boys of today, who ten, twenty, or thirty years from 
now see these sons maimed, gassed, or killed in wars 
that common intelligence and statesmanship might have 
prevented—they will not hold this Congress guiltless if 
it lets petty prejudices and petty divisions, hinder the 
great cause of world-peace. As Bishop Charles H. 
Brent so well said a few weeks ago :— 

“There are many recipes for world peace. The 
League of Nations, the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, and the Geneva Protocol are ex- 
periments already operating more or less effec- 
tively. There are thousands of theoretic plans for 
every one in practice. Our problem is not the lack 
of programs, but their multiplicity. The need of 
the moment, certainly in our own country, is less 
blind prejudice against, and more intelligent study 
of the ones in operation and the codrdination of 
those now before the nation for consideration. 
The danger of the moment is that war will again 
ride into our midst on the back of disunity among 
forces devoted to peace. No one plan is perfect. 
No one plan is panacea. In their unification is 
our hope.” 

It is a shame that Congress has been so slow to adopt 
even the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge recommendations 
for a World Court. As Bishop Brent says: “That 
there should be divisions of opinion as to how best to 
relate ourselves to the existing Court is inevitable. But 
I cannot count as an amendment that which created a 
new Court, the acceptance of which would require all 
the nations of the world to come around to our view. 
What would be our position if the shoe were on the 
other foot ?” 


Getting Ready for Another War 


VEN the most callous and indifferent members of 
Congress will have this subject of peace and war 
thrust sharply upon their attention, for already 

the War Department has worked out plans for a selec- 
tive service act to be placed on the statute books in 
readiness for another outbreak of international anarchy 
that we call war. As the Associated Press says :— 


“The bill, now in virtually final shape for intro- 
duction at request of the War Department, pro- 
vides that after Congress has declared a national 
emergency to exist, the President might proceed to 
call for military service all male persons between 
eighteen and thirty years of age, or such age limits 
as he might fix, ‘without deferment on account of 
industrial or agricultural occupation.’ ” 


We have no present objection to this plan of the War 
Department. It is only common sense to be reason- 
ably prepared for war and to let everybody know in 
advance what plans will be followed in case of war. 
But it is nothing short of criminal stupidity to spend so 
much time considering how wars may be fought and so 
little as to how wars may be prevented. And when 
another war does come, the Presidents, Senators, and 
Representatives responsible for such a condition will 
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be remembered with a full share of the blame that will 


justly be theirs. 


Inheritance Taxes, Tax-exempt Bonds, 
and the “50-50” System 


HREE other issues which will certainly engage the 
| attention of Congress this winter are Federal in- 
heritance taxes, tax-exempt bonds, and the so- 
called “fifty-fifty” system by which the Federal gov- 
ernment now provides half the funds and the individual 
states half the funds needed for the promotion of im- 
portant lines of public service, such as agricultural 
extension, good roads building, vocational education, 
mothers’ aid, etc. 

1, Taking up the last of these matters first, we 
believe farmers should vigorously resent the efforts 
now being made to discredit the policy by which the 
national government gives half the funds for such 
activities. To change this policy would hurt the poorer 
states and help the richer ones. The agricultural! states, 
as is well known, are not wealthy. Their wealth has 
been largely drained into the great commercial, manu- 
facturing, and financial districts of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, etc. The result 
is that the poorer agricultural states of the South and 
West find it hard to adequately finance many needed 
lines of civic progress, The wealthier states ought to 
help the weaker ones. The South and West wil! be 
foolish if they lend themselves to the current protests 
against the “fifty-fifty” system. 


2. As for tax-exempt bonds, there would be no evil 
if exemptions held good only for the rates available for 
people with small incomes, This is true because to this 
extent states and municipalities really get pay for tax- 
exempt bonds in the higher rates that investors pay for 
bonds carrying this privilege. It is when tax-exempt 
bonds enable multi-millionaires “to keep out of the high 
brackets” and save themselves 10 to 40 per cent a year 
on the final high fractions of their swollen incomes— 
it is only then that the tax-exempt features become 
indefensible. Hence instead of having the Constitution 
say that no tax-exempt bonds shall be issued, why not 
have it say that the incomes from such bonds shall be 
exempted only up to a certain minimum rate, and that 
any surplus surtax beyond this figure shall be paid by 
the owner ? 

3. Similarly in the case of inheritance taxes. There 
is no juster tax on earth than the inheritance tax as 
applied on all the surplus beyond what is needed to 
maintain one’s widow and children in reasonable com- 
fort. It is going to be a national scandal and disgrace 
if a few states are allowed to become “havens of refuge 
and escape” for our modern Croesuses who after hav- 
ing accumulated millions from the general public are 
unwilling to repay even a small portion of these mil- 
lions in the form of inheritance taxes. The proposed 
plan for levying a maximum Federal inheritance tax 
with the express provision that from it may be de- 
ducted any amounts paid out as state inheritance taxes 
—this is a plan which we believe Congress should adopt 
as the wisest solution of the whole difficulty. 


The Enforcement of Prohibition 


NOTHER very serious matter coming up for the 
A attention of this Congress is the enforcement of the 
Prohibition act. A prominent Washington corre- 
spondent reports that President Coolidge and his closest 
friends really want prohibition enforced and are setting 
an example of abstaining from drinking, whereas 
drinking was common among many leaders in the 


~ 





COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


ERE is a list of autumn things one reader 
loves most:— 


Stretches of soybean fields, like cloth of gold. 

The first torch-like spike of goldenrod. 

Chinquapins bursting their burs. 

Fox grapes hanging high in the top of an old pine 
tree. 

Red lobelia in the edge of a swamp. 

The smell of new peanuts at digging time. 

The splendor and beauty of a fall sunset with one 
gleaming star. 

The acrid taste of sumac berries. 

Exhilarating October days, each more beautiful than 
the other. 

The chirr of insect life in the intensified quiet of 
the fields. 

The dusky red of crepe myrtles. 
The ripe fruit-like beauty of a certain maple in my 


yard 
MRS. HAYWOOD HYMAN. 
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Harding administration. Secretary Mellon, however, 
who as chief of the enforcement forces might have done 
more than anybody else for prohibition, has been singu- 
larly lax. As the report of the Federal Council of 


Churches says: “He has enjoyed a unique position of 
influence, and one can hardly doubt that if he had 
assumed a fraction of the leadership with respect to 
this great government problem that he has given to 
national finance, the country would have responded.” 
On the other hand, to quote one newspaper summary 
of the report :— 

“Criticism of Secretary Mellon is tempered by 
warm praise of the reorganization that has unified 
the work of enforcement under General Lincoln 
Andrews: ‘Whatever their past delinquencies, the 
Treasury officials are entitled to full codperation 
in their present efforts, and to credit for a serious 
intention to enforce the law.’ If Andrews’ admin- 
istration succeeds, the report goes on, it will cut off 
the main supplies of liquor, take the profit out of 
it, break up the organization and put prohibition 
under control.” 

The main duty of Congress now, it would seem, is 
to back up the present more earnest efforts to enforce 
prohibition by General Andrews and to put enforce- 
ment officials under civil service regulations, There has 
been much criticism of members of Congress “for in- 
sisting for their own political purposes that prohibition 
enforcement officials should not be under the civil ser- 
vice.” As the report of the Federal Council of Church- 
es well says :— 

“If the prohibition agents are presently placed 
under the civil service, it will probably remove one 
of the major difficulties of enforcement—a diffi- 
culty which is inherent in the law and is not 
chargeable to its administration. It is an unhappy 
commentary upon our political life that it should 
have been considered necessary, in order to secure 
passage of the national prohibition act, to exempt 
from civil service and turn over to politica] patron- 
age a large portion of the staff upon whose ability 
and integrity the success of the law depends.” 

And along with the enforcement of the law, the na- 
tional government should do more to educate the people 
to the evils of alcohol by public health bulletins, charts 
and illustrations for use in schools, and by printed 
notices such as were used during the war as a part of 
the campaign against venereal diseases, etc. Let 
America, young and old, understand w/y prohibition 
is really necessary for reasons of “mind, body, and 
estate,” and America will back the enforcement of 
the law. 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
The Beauty of October 


T: THE writer’s way of thinking, October is the 











most beautiful month of all the twelve. When it 

ends we shall wish we could live it all over again. 
Let us resolve, therefore, to miss none of its beauty 
while it passes. 


| SOMETHING TO READ 
“The Farmer’s Shop Book” 


(O° of the most valuable farm books we have 











seen in a long time is one entitled “The Farmer's 

Shop Book,” by Louis M. Roehl ($2.85, Bruce 
Pub. Co.). This book covers every phase of the farm- 
er’s shop work and illustrates by drawings, how to 
make many kinds of farm devices. Bills of material 
for making them are listed and information given with 
reference to woodwork, metal, leather, rope, etc. Any 
one handy with tools, can, with the aid of this book, 
make many kinds of labor-saving and handy devices. 
The author has written many smaller books on the 
subject of the farmer’s workshop. This new publi- 
cation is all of them condensed into one volume. It 
will be helpful and instructive, not only to farmers but 
to students in agricultural schools. 


(Note.—Anyone wishing to buy this book may do so by 
clipping out this notice, writing his or her name and address 
very plainly on the margin, and forwarding to us with $2.85.) 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
sa A LL they that take the sword shall perish with the 














sword.” Once it was possible to win a war. 

Once victors and vanquished stood in such op- 
posite categories at a war’s conclusion that there was 
no possibility of mistaking the prestige, prosperity, in- 
creased power and happiness of the one and the dismal 
annihilation of the other, but one_ shocking revelation 
of the last war was the indiscriminate ruin in which 
war plunged victor, vanquished and neutrals alike.—Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 





sobthithects? .2ec hei « bakers 
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Fall Pigs Require Good Care 


ALL pigs are often not as profitable as those far- 
rowed in the spring. The reasons may be many 
but a lack of proper feed and mud and dampness 


































are probably the chief ones. 

The spring pigs have better weather conditions and 
are easily supplied with green feed, 
two important matters in the profit- 
able development of the pig. 

Green feed is not so easily sup- 
plied during the winter, but it can 
frequently be had by proper precau- 
tion early in the fall. gut if no 
green feed is available, its place can 
be largely taken by other feeds. It 
simply requires a little more trouble 

waar SUTLEE to feed the fall litters right and 
the cost may be a little more, but the better prices 
usually received on an April market should make up 
for the little increase in cost. 





Probably the greatest obstacles to the proper growth 
of the fall pigs during our Southern winters are mud 
and dampness, mud outside and dampness in _ the 
sleeping quarters. Mud and damp sleeping quarters or 
houses do not trouble pigs so much in warm weather, 
but in cold weather they are positively bad, If there 
is no green feed for the fall pigs during the winter, 
then it becomes more necessary that they get a little 
alfalfa meal or the green leaves of some legume hay 
Some roots will also be good, but 
none of these will be consumed by 
pigs except in small quantities. Milk, 
tankage, or fish meal becomes a neces- 
sity for the fall pigs during the win- 
ter. And, of course, liberal feeding 
on corn or other grains is necessary. 
Then a clean place for feeding and 
clean drinking water must be provid- 
ed, and last but not least, dry, clean 
sleeping quarters are a necessity. 


The sleeping quarters of pigs that ~ 
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Here and There About the Barn Lot 





( ry ate ¢ cent 
orn, three parts velvet beans in the pods, and one part Of course e purpose in giving us these 
cottonseed meal mig be used was to show that our figures were unfair to m 
It will require about two pounds of velvet beans : € comparisons we made with other feeds. 
in the pods to equal one pound of cottonseed meal for Our purpose in calling attention to this matter 
dairy cows. If the velvet beans can be bought cheap, it to show that there is a difference between “dis 
as our inquirer thinks, the cows may be given about alf ble nutrients” and “composition” or chemical 


they will eat up readily and relish. In such a case, the of a feedstuff. 


The composition or analysis shows 


amount of cottonseed meal that should be fed will be nutrients in molasses or other feedstuffs, but the 
less. In fact, jf the cows get what legume hay they gestible nutrients” are the proportions of the 


will eat and consume a good allowance of velvet beans, nutrients which 


they will require little or no cottonseed meal. But if It is remark: 
the roughage be silage and grass hay or other low- difference. The 


grade dry fodder, then it will probably be found ad- such better index of its feeding value than the 


visable to feed two or three pounds of cottonseed meal a} analysis. 
day, assuming that the other concentrates are corn 
nd velvet beans. 


the animal digests. 


ible how many people fail to realize 


digestible nutrients in a feed 


cn 


For instance, there are 2.7 pounds-of crude protei 
100 pounds of cottonseed hulls, but the animals t 


The third question is a difficult one to answer. The were only able to digest 11 per cent of this prot 
analysis of velvet beans or even their digestible nutri- 0.3 pounds. Similarly, Henry and Morrison, in 


ents, is not a reliable index of their feeding value, for gyd Feeding,” 


> I 


state that cane molasses contains 


they are not usual 7 lished in large quantities by any pounds of prot in in 100 pounds, but only one pour 
livestock. To the extent that the stock will eat and protein is digestible, or 34 per cent. On the other 


relish them, the digestible nutrients may be some index 90 per cent of the carbohydrates (nitrogen-fre 
of their value, but palatability is so important ina feed- tract) of molasses is digestible. It, therefore, fol 
ing stuff that any feed which lacks it must suffer that the comparison we made as to digestible nut: 


1 


greatly in comparison with a feed like corn that is jy molasses and other feeds was correct accordi 
relished by all livestock. the best authorities. 


The following shows the digestible nutrients in 100 Of course, the chemical analysis of a feed is 


































get out in the mud must be cleaned 


they are to be kept clean. 
It will mean healthier pigs and will that 

pay well for the time spent on keep- 

ing quarters clean. It goes without 

saying that the healthier pigs are always the more 

profitable. 


Making Pigs Eat Peanuts 


READER has turned pigs on peanuts and reports 

that they do not eat the peanuts well. He says: 

“What can I do to get them to eat the peanuts? 
Also what should I give to balance this feed? J am 
giving them all the corn they will eat.” 


If the pigs were not getting all the corn they will 
eat they would be more likely to eat more of the 
peanuts. 

We suggest feeding no corn for a few days and then 
feeding not over half the corn the pigs would eat if 
getting no other feed. 

If the pigs have any green feed, the corn and peanuts 
will make a fairly well balanced ration, but if they are 
to be kept on peanuts and corn for more than a few 


weeks, it would be well to allow the pigs about one 
pound of tankage or fish meal for every 15 pounds of 
ear corn consumed. A mineral mix 
ture of two parts of wood ashes, two 


—Courtesy American Swine Record Association. 


often and fresh bedding supplied if A PUREBRED HAMPSHIRE TON LITTER GROWN BY GAYOSO FARMS, DE SOTO 


COUNTY, MISS. 


Checking up time for 1925 litters is already here. The picture above is of a 192% litter 


weighed 2,683 pounds at 180 days old. Notice their smooth finish. 


index of its feed value, but the d 
tible nutrients are a much bett 
dex, for all the nutrients as sho 
a chemical analysis are not digt 


Value of Sorghum Silag: 
READER wishes to know 
value of sorghum silage- 
cash or sale value and its fc 

ing value. 

In feeding trials, silage has 
compared with hays, roots, and 
concentrates. 

At the Utah station, silage 
worth $6 per ton when grains or co: 
centrates were worth $30 per ton and 
alfalfa hay, $15 per ton. 


pounds of corn grain and 100 pounds of velvet beans In New Mexico trials, it was estimated that it 

in the pods :— quired three tons of silage to equal one ton of goo 
Corn Velvet Beans alfalfa hay. 

Digestible protein ............000: 7.5 pounds 13.6 pounds , oa oe | P rf 

Digestible carbohydrates ........ 67.8 pounds 51.6 pounds At the Vermont station, silage at $4.50 per ton 

CUTIE WET, SSK acs ucunacyeesens 4.6 pounds 3.4 pounds slightly more economical than mixed timothy, red to 


Corn at $1 a bushel is a little over 134 cents a pound 
or about $35.75 per ton. With corn at such a price, 
we think velvet beans are probably worth $20 to $25 a 


and clover hay at $15 per ton. 


At the Maine station, 280 pounds of silage was 
thought to be equal to 100 pounds of hay. 


ton to the extent that animals will eat and relish them. From a general study of the experiments, we thin} 
it safe to state that 300 pounds of good silage is equa! 
: . **T): . to 100 pounds of good legume hay, and 200 pounds 
A Big Difference Between Digestible silage is equal to 100 pounds of good grass hay. 


° 9 és ® * 9 
Nutrients” and ‘Chemical Analysis The tests made have generally been with corn sila: 


N OUR issue of September 5, I gave the digestible 
nutrients in 100 pounds of molasses (cane) as one 
pound of protein and 58.5 pounds of carbohydrates. 


but Reed of the Kansas station concluded, after coi 
parative feeding trials, that good sorghum silage wes 
about equal to corn silage. 


At one time it was thought that sorghum made 


ar j whe te larce handle fF cane molasses *y a: ae at aia ; . at ¢ 
A reader who a large handler of cane moiass¢ silage containing much more acid than corn an 

gives us the analyses of 79 carloads of cane molasses jt was generally, inferior to corn silage. But | 
llows experience has disproved this, for when sorghu 





parts of charcoal, and one part of salt 
should always be kept before pigs that 




















Corn, Cottonseed Meal, and 


Velvet Beans 
READER must buy his feed to 
winter his livestock because he 
has not been farming this year. 

He says he contemplates buying un- 
shucked ear corn, 75 pounds for a 
bushel, velvet beans in the pod, and 
cottonseed meal. It is proposed to 
soak the velvet beans in the pod. 
He asks: “With velvet beans at a 





any cottonseed meal? How much 
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are getting only peanuts and corn, A Barnyard Conversations. iat? ru 





bargain, do you advise feeding mules “MY FRIEND,” said the hen on a bright up quite a way since our families were 
summer 

> . , . “ca 7-7, y e 3 as F we ~ 7° “ 
cottonseed meal do you advise feed give me a taste of your corn purchased me station and boosted me 


ing dairy cows getting plenty of “Your friend?” said the cow, “You now? Why, land of living, some ages 

soaked velvet beans in the pod ? If presumptuous bird! How dare you be ago, these eggs which were rated un- 

os. free with the queen of the herd! There speakably low would now bring a for- 

$ ch a 9 . : , *e ‘ € : 

corn is $1 a bushel, how much a ton was a time, Biddy, some ages ago when tune if they were brought back and sold 

can I afford to pay for velvet beans your people gossiped with my folks I by the carload, the ream and the stack? 

in the pod?” know, but back in those ages you must My eggs, like your milk, are canned, 

' _s aes understand my milk was not pasteur- powdered, and stored; my chicks and my 

If the mules will eat the soaked ized, powdered, or canned. It was prized feathers are prized and adored! I know 

velvet beans well, we see no necessity very lightly and fed to the hogs, it was you're blue-blooded, a plute through and 

for feeding cottonseed meal. How- thrown to the chickens and lapped by through, but I am indeed an aristocrat, 
ever, with grass hay or corn fodder the dogs. My cream was not valued, too! 


* 


By ! 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


my butter was sold for three pence a 
-+ _ pound when 11 days old; my calves on 
the market brought little or naught, the 
girls were not treasured, the boys often 
shot! But now every speaker who tod- 


‘ 
er dles the earth is telling the folks what 


\ my products are worth. They are valued 
is so highly they sell at a price that causes 
, the buyer to look at them twice, and 


my darling offspring—why, that rascal 
there is worth half a penny for every 
, black hair!” 

1 oe “ , ‘ “o ’ 
WwW Turers “I know,” said the hen, “you’ve come 
pals in that earlier day, but have you 


morn, “My friend, will y ‘ 
$ d ill you not heard how my eggs, Mrs. Cow, have 











_ .for roughage, a ration of seven parts \ 


ea ee 








allowed to mature—seeds get har 
the silage is not more sour than 
1ade from corn and is almost, iif 
quite, equal in feeding value. 

The sale value of silage is not fixed 
by actual marketing, for little of it 1s 
sold. Its value may be arrived at by 
giving it one third the value that lez- 
ume hay has on the market, but from 
this must be deducted something tor 
the greater trouble and expense of 
handling silage. Compared with grass 
hays, we think sorghum silage 
fully one-half the value, ton for ton, 
especially for feeding dairy cows. 

In other words, compared with 
grass hays at $12 per ton,.and alfalfa 
hay at $18 per ton, good sorghum 
silage has a value of at least $6 per tov. 

OT many more weeks remain to 

get in some winter crop for green 
feed for the hogs and cattle during 
late winter and early spring. Oats or 
rye is one of the best and most de- 
pendable. Several of the clovers aré 
good, depending upon the section 
Hairy vetch is proving an excellent 
crop for grazing as well as soil im- 
provement in many sections. 


Poem 
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y “Crosley Super- Trirdyn aa ooo" »: 


Wo osley cMusicone %14” 


Better Results From 
3 Tubes Than From 5 


Sounds improbable doesn’t it? But it is a 
scientific truth, first demonstrated in the 
Crosley laboratories and then confirmed by 
the performance of thousands of Trirdyns the 
country over. 


These astonishing results are simple to ex- 
plain. Instead of passing the incoming signal 
once through each of 5 tubes, Crosley design 
passes it through two of the three tubes 
several times, each time building up its strength 
and adding to its volume. 


Even the technically uninitiated can see the 
advantages: simplicity instead of complexity; 
fewer dials to adjust; sharper accuracy in 
selecting stations; greater clarity; greater 
volume. 


Yet that is not all. Simplicity of design and 
fewer parts make manufacturing costs lower 
and bring about a lower cost to you. This, 
combined with the economies of gigantic pro- 


THE CROSLEY 


RADIO CORPORATION, 


duction, makes possible a price of $60 on the 
Super-Trirdyn Special, the most efficient and 
beautiful of all Crosley receiving sets. For 
Crosley is the world’s largest builder of radio 
sets —owning and operating parts factories, 
cabinet woodworking establishments and 
assembly plants. 


Listen to a Crosley Super-Trirdyn under the 
most exacting conditions. Make an unbiased 
comparison with the most costly receiver you 
have ever heard. Forget the radical differ- 
ence in price. 


Then will you understand why the Crosley 
Super-Trirdyn represents a genuine achieve- 
ment in radio performance and value which 
all America was quick to recognize and 
reward with increasing sales. 


See the complete Crosley line at your Crosley 
dealer’s, or write to Department Number 138 
for an illustrated catalogue. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Owning and operating W L W, first remote control super-power broadcasting station 


Crosley manufactures receiving sets which are licensed under Armstrong U. S. patent No. 
1,113,149 and priced from $9.75 to $60.00 without accessories. None of the prices quoted 


include batteries, tubes, headphones, etc. Add 10% to all prices west of the Rocky Mountains, 
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COSTS 











LESS 





Complete 





Crosley Super-Trirdyn Regular 


More compact than the Super-Trirdyn Special 
—butexactly thesame 
superb performance 





Crosley 2 Tube 
51 Regular 
This efficient little set uses 
any make of tubes. Nearby 
stations on loud speaker, 
long range on head-phones 


Now */4.75 





Crosley De Luxe Combination 
Musicone De Luxe $27.50 
Super-Trirdyn Specia ) 
Console Table 








































Now *45.00 


Crosley 3 Tube 
52 Regular 
For a less expensive 3 tube 
set, the Crosley 52 Regular 
cannot be surpassed at the 
new low price 


Now £25.00 


Crosley Pup 


A genuine long distance one 
tubs receiving ut - 7. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


How to Get Cheaper Feeds 


A Straight Horse Sense Talk for Drouth-Hurt Sections and Others 
By E. McIVER WILLIAMSON 


ECAUSE of the drouth in many sec- 
tions, farmers are now forced to 
buy feed who have never bought 
before, and the supply is totally inade- 
quate to meet the demand. Already 
farmers are buying for the winter and 
spring, which has pushed the price from 
$25 to $32 per ton. If this policy is pur- 
sued, it will probably push it up to $50. 
To add to the gravity of the situation, 
there.is little with which to buy, for our 
money crops have suffered greatly, while 
our feed crops were being ruined. An- 
cient customs are upset and ancient land- 
marks have been removed; it is a condi- 
tion without a precedent, to meet which 
without training, and 
we feel very much like a man with no 
“previous experience would feel who has 
an airplane turned over to him in midair. 
The greatest stumbling block in our path 
is our ignorance, a commodity which at 
this time is sure to prove to be a very 
costly luxury. 


we are absolutely 


The time has come when no business 
of any consequence can proceed without 
a laboratory to tell the strength, quality, 
and value of the stuff which is bought, 
as well as the materials from which it 
can be most cheaply obtained, yet th 
farmer has absolutely no idea of what is 
in the material which he buys or sells. 
He is very much like a blind man dealing 
with those who have not only their first, 
but a second and third sight. They know 
exactly what they are doing—the farmer 
has absolutely no idea of how he is being 
done. 

It would seem that if there is anyone 
upon the wall appointed to blow the 
agricultural trumpet they should be 
awakened at once, for the enemy is cer 
tainly at our gate. 


We Must Utilize Our Cottonseed 
Meal 


EW us know that 60 pounds of 

cottonseed meal mixed with 1,940 
pounds of whole cornstalks (without the 
ear) will make a roughage equal in value 
to a ton of timothy hay; that it will re- 
quire 115 pounds of meal to make a ton 
of oat straw equal in value to a ton of 
timothy hay, and 130 pounds of cotton 
seed meal to make a ton of rye straw, 
equal in value to a ton of timothy hay; 
while a wheat straw mixture would call 
for 100 of cottonseed meal and 200 
pounds of molasses, the molasses being 
necessary because the wheat straw is low 
in carbohydrates. Rice straw, of course, 
can be used to make a good hay, and any 
coarse material, that is not injurious, con- 
taining digestible nutrients could be 
ground and mixed into a good hay 


of 


Now do not mistake these for my 
opinions. They are not a matter of any 
man’s opinion but they are facts—facts 
established not only by long years of 
chemical research and analysis, but by 
thousands of actual experiments on ac- 
tual cows, horses, sheep, and goats. Any 
graduate of any agricultural college 
knows that these facts are as well estab- 
lished as the swing of the pendulum or 
as the rising and setting of the sun. 

I have not spoken of what these mate 
rials would do if they were only diges 
tible, or if they could in some way be 
changed from what they are, but I have 
spoken of them just as they are, count- 
ing only the portion of them which these 
animals can digest, naming none that 
contain an excess of harmful, indigesti- 


ble fiber. 
Two Cheap Feed Mixtures 


R. J. M. Napier, county agent o/ 

Darlington County, S. C., and I have 
made the following mixtures in the last 
week and fed them, he to his milk cow 
and I to my mules, cattle, and milk cow. 
They ate it and seemed satistied and so 
were 
For Mixture No. 1, 89 pounds of oat straw 
_. Was spread on a cement floor and sprinkled 
with five pounds of molasses, mixed with one 
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drouth. 
son so clearly makes.” 


gressive Farmer has had this year. 


gether, etc., etc 





OUNTY Agent Napier of Darlington Caunty, S. C., got this article from 
Mr. Mclver Williamson for us, and writes us: “I am herewith enclosing 
you an article written by Mr. Mclver Williamson. 
think you will agree with me that it is very timely and worthy of being brought 
to the attention of the farmers who have suffered so disastrously from the 
I believe that many will act upon the suggestions which Mr. |Wéilliam- 


We regard this article as one of the most striking and thoughtful The Pro- 
It is high time for farmers to study the 
question of cheaper feeds, which means (1) making maximum use of our great 
Southern feed product, cottonseed meal; (2) utilizing also another now shame- 
fully wasted feed product by feeding our cornstalks, instead of pulling fodder 
and leaving the stalks to rot; (3) sowing more grass instead of killing it alto- 


When you read it, 1 








pounds of cottonseed meal 
and it was turned with 
as in mixing fertilizer 


Then 
was spread on this 
a pitchfork 


pot. Six 


For Mixture No. 2, cornstalks were taken 
from the field, the driest that could be had, 
the ears removed and run through an old 
shuck, ear and cob grinder, opened wide. 
The product looked very much like old time 
stover We then sprinkled 92 pounds of this 
vith five pounds of molasses, and a gallon 
of water, and three pounds of cottonseed 
meal was spread over this and turned with 

ork as before 

Mr. Napier and 1 used molasses, hav- 


ing seen the great fondness which stock 
for bought, low-grade, sweetened 
feed. 1 have long thought it would pay 
to put form of sweetening in 

stock we 
should raise. 


show 


some 
feed, which, 

This gave a mixture equal 
in digestible nutrients and in value to 
timothy hay, ton for ton, even if the 
molasses had been left out. This would 
make our Mixture No. 2, the cornstalk, 
meal and molasses feed, cost $7.20, out- 
side the value of the cornstalks, includ- 
ing all labor, and the grinding, which I 


us 


our of course, 


estimate at $2 per ton, while our oat 
straw mixture (No. 1), which required 
no grinding would cost $5.20 per ton, 
including $1 for labor. If the molasses 
had been left out, the value of each 


would have been equal to that of timothy 
hay, and it would be at a cost of $5.20 
for the stover mixture, and $3.30 for the 
oat straw mixture. 

Buying high-priced hay to feed is 
like buying high-priced lumber to burn. 
The business of hay is to furnish carbo- 
hydrates to burn in the animal, to steam 
him up to do work and to give bulk to 
fill him up so that the carbohydrates will 
burn. It is absolutely necessary that our 
hay should be cheap, as a great bulk is 
required. When we see that a ton of oat 
straw, including 120 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, will furnish as much heat and 
bulk and is as digestible as a ton of tim- 
othy hay, ton for ton, then surely we 
have seen enough—unless we would be 
like the man who said he would go back 
and smell the polecat again to see if it 
really was a fact! Unless we could be 
assured of cheap air to breathe, we could 


live at Palm Beach; it 
is equally true of the farmer who cannot 
get cheap carbohydrates. Since we can- 
net afford mahogany as a firewood, our 
task is to get the animals to 
cheap materials which contain cheap, di- 
vestible and healthy carbohydrates. 


We Must Use Our Cornstalks 


S' IJUTH Carolina plants 2,000,000 acres 
of corn, yielding 1,500,000 tons 

shuck ears. 

the same. 


hardly afford to 


eat these 


of slip 

The stalks weigh just about 
While the yield: of grain this 
year is much less than usual, the yield 
of the stalk has not been so much affect- 
ed. Say we make only 1,000,000 tons of 
stalks, mix this 29,000 tons of cottonseed 
meal (60 pounds of meal to a ton), and 
we will have at a cost of $1,160,000 plus 
labor and grinding, 1,029,000 tons of hay 
equal in value and digestibility to tim- 
othy. Now this would feed all of the 
390,000 horses and mules in South Caro- 
lina for over a year, even though we had 
no other source of hay at all. 


The feed mill people claim that we 
lose 30 per cent of our rough feed be- 
cause it is too coarse to eat, and 30 per 
cent more that is coarse to di- 
gest aiter eating. It is suspected that 
these people are over-zealous advocates, 
but this does not prove that grinding is 
not a great economy, any more than the 
advocacy of trousers by merchants hav- 
ing them to sell, would prove that they 
are not a very useful article, especially 
in winter. The mixtures that we have 
made show that it will not be necessary 
to grind these cornstalks any finer than 
the old shredder used to beat and tear 
them up, but it would not do to cut them 

they must be mashed. I do not know 
how long wet mixtures will keep—prob- 
ably from one day in summer to a week 
or more in winter, and that it will be 
much improved by remaining in _ pile 
permeate thoroughly. 
Now there plenty of old shredders, 
old threshers, new fthreshers and feed 
mills to break up and beat this stalk, un- 
til it is in a condition to absorb whatever 


too 


long enough to 


are 
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is put on it. There is time to dec 
about this later. The idea is to save al] 
of this material which is possible befor¢ 
it is gone, and certainly our ingenu 
can, under the spur of the $25 saving 
ton, and under the further spur of 
scarcity of the $25, devise the mechanical] 
means for handling this material. 


Sow Rye Now; Save Sweet Potato 
Vines 

YE sowed now can be cut in Ma: 

and will make a good hay. Cured 
potato vines make a better hay than tim- 
othy, and now that we know that p 
toes should be dug before frost, we 
have to handle the vines while they 
green, and it would be little more t: 
ble to save them. There is a great « 
more grass coming now, since the 
than we thought possible, and all oi 
should be saved regardless of the weed 





ty 


I visited a farm yesterday where they 
had just finished pulling corn. Tix 
stalks, of course, could be saved with thx 
mower. It has been asked if stalks h: 
not deteriorated greatly already. li 
neighbor’s cow gets into your field 
February, they will answer that questi: 
Even after they leave the stalks as s] 
as fishing canes, if they are ground up. 
I would rather risk them as a source 060i 
carbohydrates than cottonseed hulls 
There being more than usual vacant 
house room, the stalks can be housed as 
soon as the corn is gathered or they can 
be shocked in the field now, with the ear 
on them. After the corn is gathered, 
they can be stacked around a pole wit! 
the butt ends out and kept lower. They 
will keep until you get a way to grind 
them, or probably until your mules will 
be glad to get them without grinding 
No hay or anything intended for feed 
should ever be piled on the ground. Be 
sure to leave an air space under every 
stack or pile. 

It would seem a great deal better 
us to utilize the things that we already 
have than to spend what little money w: 
have left on expensive carbohydrat 
The timothy hay which you buy for Ssv 
to $40 a ton probably cost the man who 
made it less than $10. We just 
afford to farm when we made our own 
hay at that price. If the farmer had 
buy his stuff back with the added promt 
of the middlemen and the numerous oti 
er end men, he would make about 
much progress as a battleship would 
make sailing on the desert of Sahara. 

Seeing the vast profit of these variou 
sundry, and innumerable middlemen, 
is strange that it has never occurred 
farmers how profitable would be th 
occupation of dealing with themselve: 


could 


SKS 


6s ° ° 

Farm Business and Finance 

e 9 
Special 

EXT week's Progressive Farmer will 

be our promised “Farm Business and 
Finance Special.” Among the articles 
we expect to print are “How Farmers 
and Bankers May Work Together ior 
Mutual Benefits,” by a legding Southern 
banker; a discussion of investments for 
farmers by an able authority; advert) 
ing for farmers by Eugene Butler 
discussion of the time prices evil aad 
ruinous effects by Clarence Poe 
bate between Sam _ Johnson 
brother Ike on co6perative marketin; 
readers’ experience letters on cooperat 
marketing ; and several striking cartoo 
It will be a number you can’t afford 
miss. 


and 


as & Ss 


Y FATHER has been a subscriber ° 


The. Progressive Farmer over t\ 
years, and we sure do like it. We would 


not like to be without it in our home b« 
cause it is a great help to us im farming 
and in having a fine garden and flower 
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This $3,000,000 Building 
was Erected to 
Serve you more Quickly 


Are you taking full advantage of the Saving in time and 
Money this big Baltimore House offers you? 


Your orders now reach us quicker. Your goods reach 
you quicker. There is less postage and freight to pay. And 
your new Fall and Winter Catalogue offers you the largest 
possible savings on almost everything you need to buy. 


Are You Using 
Your Catalogue ? 


Do you always turn to Ward’s 
Catalogue whenever you need 
anything to wear or use? Do you 
always stop to see for yourself 
how much you can save? 


This Catalogue brings into 
your home a hundred stores— pic- 
tures everything this big build- 
ing contains—shows you allthe 
vast stocks of new, fresh mer- 
chandise ready for immediate 
shipment to you. 


Ward Quality Means 
Reliability — Always 


For Fifty-three years we have 
followed one policy laid down 
by Mr. Ward in 1872: ‘““We never 
sacrifice quality to make a low 
price.”’ 


We never buy cheap, unsatis- 
factory goods just to offer youa 
low price. We offer no “‘price 
baits.”” We believe that our 
goods must give service if we are 
to hold your patronage. There- 
fore, when you look through 
Ward’s Catalogue you can al- 
ways feel assured of satisfactory 
quality. 


Everything for theFarm, 
the Home and the Family 


Look through your Catalogue for 
everything you need to buy. 
Whether it be shoes or automo- 
bile tires, or furniture, always 
look it up in your Catalogue. See 
for yourself the savings. 


You can save $50.00 cash this 
season if you use Ward’s Cata- 
logue—if you send all your or- 
ders to Ward’s at Baltimore. 








ESTABLISHED 1872 
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This map shows the states served 
by our new Baltimore House. 
Vast stocks of merchandise at 
this central point mean quick 
shipment and prompt delivery 
of your orders. 


Montgoiiiéiy Ward & 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive | 
Chicago Kansas City St. Paul _ Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth - 
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tton Seed?” 


Sam Johnson and the Editor Discuss Selling, Swapping, or Trading of Seed 


N HIS frequent visits to The P? 
essive Farmer othcee Sam Johnson 
has usually been seeking information 
about production. He has nearly always 
wanted information which would enable 
him to produce better crops, or a prod 


uct of higher quality, or to produce his 
crops at less cost, but the other day he 


came in with an entirely new line of 
questions, for him. His first questions 
were: “How much is a ton of cotton 
seed worth? . Should I sell my seed or 
hold them, or trade them for meal? You 
have been telling farmers to trade their 
seed for meal—why is it I can't do 


better by selling my seed for cash and 


then paying cash for my meal when I 
want it?” 

Sam then had to stop to catch his 
breath and the Editor got a chance to 
check this stream of questions before 
he could get started again, by the re- 


marks, “Sam, if you get an answer to 
what you have already asked you will do 
pretty’ well. Let us see what can be 
done with the questions you have al- 
ready asked before getting into any more 
trouble.” Sam gave a snort, which with 
him means agreement, and proceeded to 
take a chair, while remarking that it 
seemed to him cotton seed ought to be 
worth more than the mills were offer- 
ing, considering the prices of oil meal 
and hulls. 


Seed Prices Vary With Season 


DITOR: “Sam, it is impossible for 

me to tell you exactly what a ton 
of cotton seed is worth and if I could 
that would not be worth much to you 
in helping you to get more than the mills 
are willing to pay you. You have proba- 
bly noticed, Sam, that seed generally 
sell for less than they are worth early 
in the season and then late in the season 
the mills sometimes pay more than they 
are really worth, because the mills are 
anxious to get all the seed they can in 
order to prolong the season’s run of the 
mill. 

“Seed are worth less early in the sea- 
son because they usually contain more 
moisture then and therefore the mills 
get less oil from a ton. But the seed are 
not only worth less early in the season, 
but the mills usually pay less than they 
are worth.” 

Sam: “But what is a ton of seed worth 
at this time?” 

Editor: “I suppose you want to know 
what seed are worth to the mills?” 

Sam: “Yes, or what they are worth to 
me for feed or fertilizer.” 

Editor: “It is for us to dis- 
cuss their feeding or fertilizer value, for 
they are worth more to the mills than 
they are worth to you for feed or fer- 
tilizer, and their trading value to you 
for meal is also greater than their feed 


useless 


or fertilizer value.” 
Sam: “Well, what is a ton of seed 
worth to the mills? How much should 


they pay me for them?” 

Editor: “The mill that is run efficiently, 
that is, the modern, well equipped mill 
can afford to pay you more than can the 
old out-of-date mill that is badly man- 
aged and only gets enough seed for a 
short run of a few months. The mills 
get cottonseed oil, meal, hulls and linters 
from cotton seed. The amounts of each 
of these and their values, less the total 
cost of handling and milling the seed, 
the of selling their products, and 
the profits, determine what they can pay 
the producer for his seed. We can only 
tell what they can afford to pay for seed 
after we know all these facts, which it 


cost 


is impossible for us to know. If we 
know these facts for one mill they would 
not be accurate for some other mills 


and so far as I know these facts are not 
known for the average of the mills. 

“Tf I assume certain amounts of these 
products from a ton of seed, fix a price 
for them and assume.a cost for opera- 


a ee ¥, 





tion, there will be mills which can truth- 
ully say that these figures are not cor- 
( even though they may be a fair 
( ave 
But let us assume that the products 
obtainec n t »f cotton seed are 
is follows nd t they sell for the as- 
unie d prices :-— 
| tor seed 
} s meal $36 t . $17.10 
' is hull t $ er to , 2.10 
3 nds l at 9 nts per pound.. 27.29 
75 pounds linters at 7 ts per pound 25 
) s waste 
Total . + $51.74 


If we assume that the cost of handling 
milling and all 
costs including intere:t on investment 
and depreciation amount to $11.74 a ton, 
then the ton of seed is worth $40 to the 
mill and the producer should reeeive that 
amount. 


h j ] — ee 
the seed and products 


“We make no statement, however, 
that cotton seed are worth $40 a ton 
under’ present conditions, although we 


believe they are under the conditions we 
have assumed.” 


Trading Seed for Meal 
‘TF COTTON seed are really worth 
$40 a ton and I can not get that much 
then how about trading seed for meal?” 
broke in Sam. 

Editor: “I believe you should get a 
ton of so-called 7% per cent meal—6.18 
nitrogen and 38.6 per cent protein—for a 
ton of good seed 





“If you can sell the seed for cash and 
with the money obtained, buy an equal 
weight of meal there is no advantage in 
trading, but if you can not and can trade 
for much meal as you need, 

for pound, it is advisable to 


seed as 


pound 


” 
so. 


Sam: “Will the meal keep all right if 


do 


1 trade seed for all the meal ] expect to 
ase 2” 

Editor: “There is some objection to 
the farmer storing a large quantity of 


meal early in the season, for future use, 


but the mills that trade meal for seed 
vill usually allow you to get the meal 
as you need it. If you can not make 
this arrangement it is an objection to 
trading seed for meal.” 

Sam: “You speak of 7.5 per cent 
meal, is that a low or high grade meal?” 

Editor: “It is a medium grade meal 


as cottonseed meal is generally sold. Meal 
is sold in some states that only contains 
7 per cent ammonia, 5.76 per cent nitro- 
gen, or 36 per cent protein. 

“In Texas only high grade meal is 
permitted to be sold and in most states 
a high grade meal may be obtained, the 
so-called 8 per cent meal, meaning 8 per 
cent of ammonia, equivalent to 6.59 per 
cent nitrogen or 41.25 per cent of pro- 
tein. 

“If 7.5 per cent meal, 38.6 per tent 
protein, sells for $40 a ton then 7 per 
cent meal, 36 per cent protein, is worth 
only $37.33 per ton and 8 per cent meal, 
41.25 per cent protein, is worth $42.66 
per ton. 

“There is also a so-called cottonseed 
feed meal made, which may contain al- 
most any per cent of protein, but usually 
contains 20 to 25 per cent protein. 
While this meal is labelled cottonseed 
feed meal and sold as such by the manu- 
facturers some dealers either ignorantly 
or dishonestly, have*been known to sell 
it for first-class cottonseed meal. 

“The oil mills made:a great mistake 
and did a great injury to this excellent 
product when they put different grades 
of meal, that is meals with a different 
content of protein, on the market. Any- 


thing which complicates a business 





‘RH RIVE out 

under the 
shade when you 
get to the end 
of the row, and 
we will rest 
a while,” father 
used to say to 
me, when the 
hot summer af- 
ternoons were 
wetting well 
spent. 

At the end of 
my 
foamed 
what 










the row, 


sweat 
though he understood 
said, seemed to go of his 
the nearby shade of the 
There he would take that long 
the tired workhorse 
is he starts to rest, and with his eyes 
half closed he stood dozing, making but 
little effort with tail to discourage 
the flies that insisted securing a 
his expense 


1 horse, 
father 
accord to 


as 
my had 
own 

alnut tree 


breath, typical 


his 
iew on 
meal at 
“hen father 
horse and plow, 
from the cedar 
himself on the 
I sprawled flat 


we talked 


vould drive up with his 
and after a long draught 
vater keg, he would 
beam of his plow, 
on my back. 

this depending to 
Some- 


seat 
while 


Sometimes 
a great extent father’s 
times he remained silent I understood 
that he to think, and often 
dered of he thinking as 
looked out the crops. 


on mood. 


won- 
he 


wanted 
what 


over 


growing 


But there where all quiet, save 
nature’s tuheful noises and the occasional 
stamp of one of the horses’ feet, a peace- 
ful feeling always came to me. The 
drowsy hum of the the lazy 
chirpings of the birds, and the airy navies 
of flimsy clouds sailing about over the 
blue sky-ocean that bent above me fur- 
nished to ear and that degree of re- 
laxation that allows “day dreams” to 
glide undisturbed. 


was 


nsects, 


eye 


Just over the ditch a little way, per- 
haps a bob-white called to his mate— 
calling in a tone low that he seemed 
afraid he might disturb some rival fhem- 


ber of his tribe. Sometimes in the wal- 


so 


nut tree under which we rested an old 
July-fly broadcasted his vibrating song, 
and down the fence row a little way a 


field lark chirped. Now a great fleet of 
the cloud-ships would break away from 
their moorings at a thunderhead base, 





THE REST AT THE END OF THE ROW 


and form in 
great blue expanses 
the clowds, it seemed, a 
serenely in space—a_ trick 
not yet been able to explain. 

All of sensed, 
than or heard, as I rested, and saw 
visions of days when I would leave the 
farm and journey to the city where peo- 
ple did not plow, and where the work 
that was done was always pleasant— 
days when I would be a “man of my 
own,” and manager of great affairs, in 
a place where I could hear the blare of 


battle array in one of the 
Sometimes up near 
hawk floated 
science has 


these things I rather 


saw 


bands and see the blaze of the great 
vhite ways; where there were lots of 
people, all living close together, per- 


haps in the same house, instead of miles 
apart. Some day these dreams would 
come true—not now, now I only wanted 
to dream some more, and perhaps doze—.. 





“Well, let’s try it a while longer,” 
and father would be up once more drink- 
ing from the old cedar water keg. 

With startling suddenness the cities 
and people vanished, and I could see 
clearly the heat waves dancing above the 
fields before us. With a mighty effort 
I would come back to reality again, to 
my faithful old horse, an: well used 
plow. A yawn and a another 
swig from the water keg to delay in the 
shade a moment longer, and down the 
row I would go, pushing the mellow soil 
a little nearer the growing corn. 

Since that time I have been to the 
cities I have heard the blare of the 
bands, and have seen the blaze of the 
great white ways. I have lived where 


people live close together—many of them 
in the same big house. But it was lonely 
there, and it was often miles to the 
nearest neighbor, as those next door were 
strangers who had no interest in me. 
In order to rest I have gone to the 
park, and found there hundreds of others 
who had gone for the same purpose. 
Instead of the birds and insects there 
was the cry of the pop corn salesman, 
and the soda water and ice cream vender. 
Instead of the clouds there was smoke 
and dust and high buildings; and in- 
stead of rest, I found all a nervous 
strain. 

After all, the rest that is best, 
rest at the end of the row. 


HARRY WILLIAMSON. 


is the 








transaction or offers an 





yppo!l 


case both pa 


tunit 
a misunderstanding in I 
to 


I 


the transaction are not equally 


formed, places a handicap on 
transactions. If but one standard g 
of cottonseed meal as to content of 
tein had been made this fact would 
have become known and more 
seed meal would have 
used by the farmers of the South.” 
Sam Johnson: “You think then, 

not get $40 a ton for seed |] 
better trade seed for meal if I can 
so pound for pound?” 


Sell or Trade to Get Best Advantag: 


DITOR: “No, I would not 

that way. I would either 
trade, according as to which I could 
to the best advantage. For instance, j 
could sell my seed at a price w 
would buy more meal than I could . 
in a trade I would sell the seed and bu 
meal; but if the price I could get 
seed would not buy as much meal as | 
could get in a trade I would then t: 
seed for meal to the extent that I 
pected to use meal feeding. | 
ually, however, the mills will give 
better trade than you can make sell ne 
seed and buying meal. By trading 
are sometimes able to get seed they wo 
not otherwise get and they pay for 
seed in meal on hand or to be m 
later, which enables them to get the s 
without an immediate outlay of mo 


been bought 


can 


put 
sell 


for 


and furnishes a sale of meal witl 
additional expense. 
“But do not use seed for either 


or fertilizer, nor should you trade s 
for meal to use as fertilizer. Seed 

sell for more than they are worth to 

or for fertilizer and you can trade tl 
for an amount of meal that is wo 
more for feeding than the seed. Also m 
is too expensive to use as a fertilizer 
you can buy more plant foods in ot 


materials for less money than you 
in cottonseed meal.” 
Sam Johnson: “If I can not get 


ton of meal for a ton of seed will it p 
me to make a trade such as giving a t 
of seed for 1,800 pounds of meal?” 

Editor: “Yes, if the price you can - 
a ton of seed for, will not buy 
than 1,800 pounds of meal of the sa 
grade, that is, 1,800 pounds of mea 
worth more for feed or fertilizer 1! 
a ton of seed.” 


“Good bye Mr. Editor, I'll be b 
again,” said Sam, picking up his 
and walking out of the office as we 
ished. 


we Me we 
The North Carolina Extension 


Service Says— 


SR eMEMEES the rains of last 
(they might come back again) 
pick cotton as fast as possible. 


7 


One farmer in Beaufort County du 
his cotton and now averages 20 gr 
bolls to the plant. On his undusted 
ton, he says he has only four or 
grown bolls to the plant. 

Cover crops were never needed mi 
than they will be this winter and n 
spring. Sow rye, clover and mixtur 
to furnish grazing and prevent the 
from washing. 

The North Carolina Jersey Cat 
Club will hold its annual meeting 
sale of purebred cattle at Charlotte on 
November 4 and 5. About 60 purebr 
cows, heifers and bulls will be sold 
that time. 

It will pay to buy feed rather than 
dairy cattle this fall thinks John Ar 
Cull out the poor producers but keep t 
best cows is his advice. 

Farmers in Hertford County who « 
magnesian limestone with ‘their tobacco 
this year report to farm agent C. A. 
Rose that they will never plant another 
tobacco crop without using limestone. a 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


The Crippled Children 


ID you know that there are four hun- 

dred thousand crippled children in 
the United States? That is what the 
last census report says. And do you know 
that most of them 
could have been en- 
tirely cured if they 
had only had medi 
cal treament early 
enough in life? 











tell you a wonder- 
ful story. The facts 
are more wonderful 
than fiction. 


Some few years 
ago some men in the South, moved by 
a Christlike pity for little cripples, built 
a hospital for crippled children in Atlanta, 
Georgia. They were members of the 
Scottish Rite bodies of Masons. The 
experiment worked, and news of the 
good it was doing spread over the coun- 
try. 

3y 1920 the agitation had reached 
such a point that in Portland, Oregon a 
nation wide movement was adopted by 
the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. They 
voted to assess themselves $2 a year dur- 
ing their entire lives to erect and main- 
tain the “Shriners Hospitals for Crip- 
pled Children.” 

The first unit was dedicated in St. 
Paul-Minneapolis, Minn., in March, 1923 
It has a capacity of 60 beds. 





DR. HOLLAND 


At Shreveport, La., in the same year | 


a unit was opened with 50 beds 

The San Francisco unit was opened 
in 1923. 

Other units have been opened at Port 
land, Oregon with 50 beds; at St. Louis, 
Mo., with 100 beds; at Springfield, Mass,,. 
with 50 beds, and at Philadelphia; Pa 
with 50 beds. Chicago, Ill., is to dedi 
cate a unit in 1925. 

So the good work has spread until a to- 
tal of 600 beds has been provided. Since 
the average bedtime of a patient is about 
three months, it will be seen that each 
year 2,400 crippled children will be given 
a chance for a normal life. 

When the movement was started two 
principles were definitely established. The 
first was that children of parents of all 
religious beliefs should be admitted with 
no discrimination. The first patient ad- 
mitted to one hospital was an Indian boy 
This is as it ought to be, and is in har- 
mony with the wider charity that is 
growing in the world as men come to 
understand each other. 

The other provision laid down in the 
beginning is that no child, whose parents 
are reasonably able to pay for his treat- 
ment elsewhere, can be admitted while 
there are other children on the waiting 
list. It is a charity pure and simple. 

In addition to these hospitals, there 
are numerous state hospitals and private 
orthopedic clinics where children may be 
treated. Great advance has been made 
in 25 years, and the day is not far dis- 
tant when practically every club-footed 
child, and many children crippled from 
other diseases, will be permanently cured 
and given an unhindered chance in life. 

I suggest this practical means of help 
for our readers. If you know of any lit- 
tle children whose parents are unable to 


pay the large amount of money to send | 


their child away, get in touch with the 
Potentate of the nearest Shrine, and have 
application made through him. Or, if 
your state has a state hospital where 
such work can be done, direct the chil 


dren thither. There are also numerous 


privately owned hospitals for orthopedic 
work. 

The Progressive Farmer desires to 

help m this work and will be glad to an- 
wer communications from readers. 

es SS 

Favorite Bible Verses | 

E THAT believeth and is baptized | 

h | 


shall be saved; but he that believet 
not, shall be damned.—Mark 16:16, 





Well, I want -to 











ESSEX COAC 


Why Consider a Lesser Car? 
lt Has Beauty—Performance—Super-Six Smoothness 
—Economy and Endurance 


This is the greatest Essex value 
in history. It is the finest Essex 
ever built. The price is the low- 
est at which Essex ever sold. The 
largest production of 6-cylinder 
cars in the world, giving econ- 
omies in purchase of materials, 
manufacture and distribution 
exclusive to that position, make 
this value possible alone to 
Hudson-Essex. 


The new low price places it with- 
in the reach of all, and it has the 
brilliant performance, reliability, 
riding ease and fine appearance 
for which Essex is famous. No 
wonder everyone is saying these 
things about Essex. 

















































Freight and Tax Extra 


NEW LOW 
PRICE 








HUDSON COACH °1195 


Hudson Brougham *1495 


All Prices Freight and Tax Extra 


Hudson PASS. Sedan $1 695 













World’s Greatest Values 


Everyone Says It— Sales Prove It 
Hudson-Essex World’s Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Cars 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 








CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 
Dept. No. 4, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











THE STAR 1S PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 
If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a huller, and if 
you study true economy 
you will buy the best one 
There are 20,000 STAR 
Hullers in us What more 
could be said of any ma 
chine? They are made in 
10 sizes ar 1 styles 10 to 

h Writ 





























Here is 


swerene ts 
3 for oaly $8.95: 
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Fireproof— 


Durable— Roofing Products 


For lasting service and fire protection use metal 
roofing—adapted to rural and city properties. © 


APOLLo-Krystone Galvanized Sheets are carefully manufactured 
are highest in quality, Unequaled for Roofing, Siding, Culverts, Silos, 
general sheet metal work. Sold by leadingdealers, For residences ‘and pu 

uildings use Keystone COPPER STEEL Roofing Tin Plates. Look 
Keystone included in brands. Send for free “Better Buildings’’ 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MINUTE used to ad- 

vantage on the farm is 
as valuable as a minute 
used to advantage in any 
business. 

With dozens of things to 
be done, many of which 
must be accomplished quick- 
ly, a dependable clock be- 
comes almost a necessity. 

When that clock will call 


Minutes on the farm 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 








at a given time it performs 
a double duty. 

You can buy such clocks 
at reasonable prices. You 
can choose them with the 
samé certainty you choose 
other farm implements, by 
looking for a trade mark 
with a reputation for relia- 
bility. That trade mark is 
Westclox and it’s on the dial. 




















































Big Ben Baby Ben America Sleep-Meter Jack o’ Lantern Pocket Ben Glo-Ben 
to08 $3.25 $1.50 Fo.00 $3.00 $1.50 $2.25 
— ————— 
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WOODS SEED WHEAT 








FREE 
“CROP SPECIAL” 


{t contains current prices on all 


seasonable seeds. Gives helpful 
suggestions as to what to plant 
and the best varieties. 


A post card will bring you a 


copy and put you on our mailing 
list for other helpful data. 


on the Following Seed 
Hairy Vetch—A wonderful nitro- 
gen gather 
Abruzzi 
ticularly adapted to the South. 
Fulghum Oats—Earliest and best 
of fall sown oats. 


T. W. Wood & Sons 


put through four cleaning processes. 
This takes out all the light weight 
grains, all the shrivel ones, removes 
all the weed seeds. You get prac- 
tically 100 per cent sound seed wheat. 


Each lot was selected from crops 
that produced 30 to 40 bushels per 
acre, They are tested seed, free 


from disease. 

And they are cheaper for they give 
the best return from your labor and 
investment, Write for 
catalog describing the 
advantages of 

each variety 

and prices, 









Write For 
Samples and Prices 





and soil improver. 


Rye—A _ variety par- 


(Seedsmen Since 1878) 
%e 6S. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 











The Progresstve Farmer 


With North Carolina Agents 


EAUFORT County, E. P. Welch— 
\ Farmers’ Exchange 
last week. We expect the farmers to 
buy and sell through this exchange most 


was organized 


of the staple crops. On Friday we cele- 
brated the completion of the 6,000-bushel 
sweet potato storage house at Bishop 
Cross, near Pantego, where the 3,000- 


bushel house was erected last year. 


Bertie County, B. E. Grant—J. W. 
Hollman got 18 wagon loads of fine les- 
pedeza hay from two acres—four or 
five tons. J. B. Stephenson is sowing 
880 pounds crimson clover on a two- 
horse farm, in fact everywhere that he 
can sow clover. He says crimson clover 
pays bigger than anything else he can 
sOW as.cover crop. 

Halifax County, W. O. Davis—A 
large acreage of crimson clover and rye 
has been put in. Have just assisted in 
building 500-bushel potato storage house, 
and shipped carload of hogs fed accord- 
ing to State College directions. 

Chowan County, N. K. Rowell.—Vac- 
cinated 90 hogs for a farmer. Have in- 
duced several sow cover crops in 
their tobacco land and cotton fields. Am 
working on a permanent pasture cam- 
paign. We need a good pasture on ev- 
ery farm. Will get a car of good milk 
cows this fall. Most of the pastures 
sowed have been a great success and I 
find more and more interest in pastures 
and better stock every year. 

Halifax County, C. E. Littlejohnh— 
Approximately 5,000 acres of cotton have 
been dusted this season under the super- 
vision of this office. The dusting as a 
whole has been very successful. Two 
poultry houses are being constructed 
this week, two were built last week, 


to 


and several more are to go up. 


| was planned this week. 


| 
| 





The Scotland Neck Poultry Association 
through this office bought a car of 20 
tons of mash and scratch feed. Instruc- 
tions were given each man how to mix 
the ingredients for the mash and scratch 
mixtures. One new 125-hen laying house 
With the coép- 

Merchants’ Association, 
Abruzzi rye, Appler and 
crimson clover and hairy 


eration of the 
three cars of 
Fulghum oats, 


| vetch have been ordered to be used in 


the winter cover crop campaign. 


Randolph County, E. S. Millsaps, Jr 
—Every bit of clover and grass seed put 
out last spring has long since dried up, 
with the exception of lespedeza. It is 
interesting to follow up the farms where 
lespedeza was sowed last spring along 
with other clovers and grasses. Red 
clover and the grasses are all a failure 
this year on anything except very low 


bottom land. Lespedeza, however, is dif- 
ferent. Regardless of how dry the land 
is, we have a stand of lespedeza. It has 
not been able to grow much, it is true, 
but the big thing is that it is there and 
will get growth enough to reséed itself 
for next year One farmer who put 
it out last vear told me that he wanted 
600 pounds for next year. He said that 
anything that would do what it has this 
year with the conditions as they are is 
worth sticking to in the future. On this 
farm I saw lespedeza that was sowed 
last spring for the first time on an 
old raw slaty hill as poor as land ever 
gets. The stand was perfect, and it 
has furnished pretty fair grazing for 
his cattle. 

Northampton County, E. P. Gulledge. 


—We will have a material increase in 
cover crop acreage compared with 
other years. I have personally ordéred 
for farmers about 2,2 


2,200 pounds of rye, 
over 300 pounds crimson clover, and 
about 1,500 pounds of hairy vetch. All 
the vetch ordered was for demonstra- 
tions, only one farmer ordering having 
sowed it before. 


as 


A. Edge.—Ordered 
Visited 


Harnett County, H 
car of pyrotol of 30,000 pounds. 


different farms where we have cotton 
that we got from Edgecombe Seed 
Breeders’ Association and planned that 


they have seed ginned at private gin and 
save seed for another year. 


Lee County, E. O. McMahon.—I or- 
dered a seed cleaner for Marks Broth- 
ers to use in their gin at Broadway. It 
will be instaHed so that farmers can have 
their planting seed recleaned for this 
purpose. 

Alamance County, W. Kerr Scott— 
In the scrub bull eradication campaign 
we placed 61 registered bulls. One of 
these was a Holstein, three were Guern- 
sey, and 57 were Jerseys. 

Vance County, J. C. Anthony.—We had 
avery interesting demonstration in bud- 
ding pecans given by Mr. Randall, a 
specialist from State College. The trees 
had been cut back in the spring and had 


good young growth suitable for work- 
ing, which made the demonstration 
easier. Mr. Moore, on whose place the 


work was done, is continuing the work 
on about twenty large trees on his place. 
He will also be able to help others in 
his community. We made our third co- 
Operative shipment of poultry by ex- 
press, not having enough to make up a 
car. We shipped 2,000 pounds, getting 
19 and 20 cents net for the farmers. The 
hens were of poor quality, mostly Leg- 
horn culls, the entire shipment averaging 
only three pounds per hen. 

















V YORK County, S. C., Mr. and 
Mrs. J. M. Campbeil, with five 
sons and two daughters in club 

work, claim to have the champion club 

family in South Carolina. Here are 

three of the boys. There has been a 

Campbell in the corn club for 15 years. 

Alex and Sam, the two oldest, are 





Five Brothers and Two Sisters in Club Work | 


now professional men and their suc- 
cess in their professions is greater be- 
cause of their experience as club mem- 


hers. Hugh won the first state prize 
in 1920 and again in 1924. Walliam 
won first prize in 1919 and in 1922, 


and Wylie, the youngest, has a field of 
corn promising to win first this year. 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


Milk 











Mai K has been the principal article of 
for babies of the human 
nily for ages. It has usually been 


r’s milk until the baby 
six to 


When, for 


age ol 


months. 


milk 


were 


amount of 
substitutes 
looked for. 

In the United 
States cow’s milk is 





ip vl usually the substi- 
. tute. When babies 

get their milk 

ugh what is called the long haul,— 


1 cow to dairy, from dairy by milk 

ig to baby’s home, then from nurs- 
ottle to baby, this food runs the 
gauntlet of many dangers. Every time 
milk is handled there is a new chance 


or contamination 
rectious diseases 


Babies get many in- 
through the milk they 

ink. A bottle fed baby becomes sud- 
denly sick from no apparent cause. Of- 


the best physician can not determine |ff 
lies in |E 


often the 
someone who has come 


the cause. Very 
germs-carried by 


cause 


in contact with the milk. Of course | 
people who buy milk that has been hand- 
lel by a great many people before the 


+ } P e ° 
baby finally gets it, stand a greater chance 


of Naving a sick baby from unclean 
milk, than people who have their own | 
cows and can closely supervise the pro- 
duction of their milk. You have little 


but 
milk 


trol over milk that you buy, 
complete control over 


d on your own place 


you 
pro- 


Nave 


auce 


reached the |}k 
nine |}f 


any reason, the 
mother could 
supply the proper, 
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How to Produce Clean Milk.—The 
w's stable should be kept scrupulously | 
clean, well screened, free from flies and 
Ith. Manure should be removed three 
times daily, if the cow is kept in a stall. | 
The cow should have fresh bedding, fresh | 
clean water, and good food daily. She | 
should be tested for tuberculosis. The | 
cow's flanks and udder should be thor- 
tughly washed before each milking. The 


milker should be 
should be 


clean. The milk pail 


clean and a clean cloth should 


tied over the milk pail for the milk 
strain through. Keep the milk cool 
nd covered until ready for use. 


Milk is the best diet 
dren [t contains 
the r food. 


for growing chil- 
more lime than any 
hence nothing surpasses it 
ry making bones and teeth. There are 
ee requirements for growing children: 
sunshine, and fresh air. 
separated milk is a 
for children. It contains 


Skimmilk or 
plendid diet 


| 


ill the elements of whole milk except | 
the fat. Milk is a real food and not a 
beverage. Teach the child to eat it in 
tead of drinking it. In other words, 
‘ach them to take it in small sips. Each 
little sip, when it reaches the stomach, 
lediately curdles into a lump, so the 


iller the sip, the smaller the lump in 
stomach, and therefore the more 
isily digested. 





HANDY FARM DEVICES 


Selected by G. H. Alford 














Loading Hogs and Cattle 


HE illustration 


method that 

beats catching hogs and lifting them 
into the wagon box. It is also often 
handy to load a cow on the wagon and 


shows a 





haul pee tether than écixe her. 
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You can always 
get DX (distance) at the movies! 


ARAMOUNT and Radio are the en- 
tertainment twins. One feeds the eye, 
and the other the ear. 


Get your share of both kinds of enter- 
tainment. 

A life all work is like a year all winter. 
Bread is all right as a steady thing, but 
what about a little cake? 


Young folks long to quit homes where 
there’s nothing but chores—but what are 
chores when you throw a couple of Para- 
mount Pictures into the week! Work’sa 
joke when the heart is light. The better 


movies let you into all the excitement of 


the great outside world. Radio’s the voice 
but Paramount’s the view! 


See the great society dramas, the lives 
of the wealthy, the novelty of scenes in 
foreign lands, the great Zane Grey Para- 
mount Pictures of outdoor adventure. 


Paramount Pictures are made for the 


The safe guide 


whole family, delighting young and old 
alike. Everyone enjoys North of 36, Peter 
Pan, The Ten Commandments, The Air 
Mail, The Devil’s Cargo, The Goose 


Hangs High, Adventure, and dozens more. 


But never mind the titles. You can’t 
tell by the title whether you’ll like a pic- 
ture. Follow the name Paramount. That’s 


the best guide. 


What with autos and good roads and 
radio and Paramount nobody has any- 
thing on you and your community today 
if you will act. 


The play’s on! The best entertainment 
is yours for the taking. Paramount is 
sending you an endless stream of great 
shows. 


See them all. Get out and meet your 
neighbors and friends at the picture house 


and make your life mean more! See a 


good show together. 


to entertainment 


is this name and trademark 


Paramount Fi 


t’s a Paramount Picture it's the best 















Pola Negri 
who stars in 
Forbidden Paradise 
Shadows of Paris 
The Charmer 






















, 
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im. @ 
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Thomas Meighan 


who stars in 


The Alaskan 
























Old Home Week 
The Man Who Found 
Himself 






















Lois Wilson 
who appears in 
Monsieur Beaucaire 
The Thundering Herd 
The Vanishing American 




















Richard Dix 
who stars in 
Too Many Kisses 
Manhattan 


The Lucky Devil 































Bebe Daniels 
who stars in 
Argentine Love 
Miss Bluebeard 
Wild Wild Susan 





Zane Grey 
author of 


The Border pagion 


Wanderer of the Wast« 


and 
Wild Horse Mesa 
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show in town! 









Famous 
ADOLPH ZUKOR - PRES! 
Ew yore crry 








S][Gaday*: and 1 COACH 


Write me at once and I’! give you the most amazing 


mone: 
to $: 





cutlery set. New low price makes itthe biggest bar- 
gain ever offered. Sells on sight. 
prospect. No limit to your income. Even spare time 
paysbig. $2 to$5 everyhour you work. And besides 
this big money I’!lgive you an Essex Closed Car ab- 
solutely free. Let me tell you about this wonderful 
offer, about my free outfit, complete sales plans, and 
ome easy itis for you to make $16 a day—$100 a week. 
rite to 


The Frank B.JenningsCo., Set E-415 





-making opportunity you’ ve ever heard of. $16 
a day is easy taking orders for my improved 


Every home a 


, Dayton, Ohio 











Sita bbiiltentlele 


Make money sawing yourown and your neigh- 
bors’ timber into valuable lumber with one 
of our eight sizes of American Saw Mills. Our 
free booklet tells how to start in this profitable 
slack season business. Write for it. 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO, 





125 baie, Sunset, Machesemowas Bie J>._ 







MONEY2Z 








FREE TRIAL 


SEND NO ¥ 


me AFTER TRIAL 


NEW 
DIXIE 


Buy RAZoR 
OR RETURN 










BLUE STEEL 
WE WANT You TO SEE AND TRY THIS FINE RAZOR * 


ie razors. 


for yourself. If you 


ATRIAL COSTS YOU NOTHING. Price of razor and strop reduced to $1.95. 
to buy razor send us $1 95. Uf you don’t want it return to us. oe ae ismade by us 
Zon conll est buy 0 Datier qualliy sates end steep Se < eed, ol Try the 


t free. Order on 
DIXIE ANUPACTURING COMPANY. U UNION CITY, GA. 













After trial if you want 
Jelly for 








Name 


Send sascr on consignment for 10 days free trial as per offer above, (6) 
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A Hinge-Joint 
Cut-Stay Fence 





Cambria Fence has every essential 









BETHLEHEM 


of a good field fence 


@, It has a zinc coating that will not crack off. 
@, The coating is thick enough to protect the wire under 


all climatic conditions. 


@, The line wires are full length and springy so that the 
fence will stretch evenly and stay tight. 


@ It is a Hinge-Joint Cut-Stay fence to give flexibility 


and to conform to the contour of the ground. 


@, Cambria Fence is made of good steel. 


Cambria Fence is made in One Grade 
only to Bethlehem’s high standard 
of quality. It combines all 
of the requisites of a good 
field fence. 


Ask your Dealer for 
CAMBRIA FENCE 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, Bethlehem, Pa. 











NORTH CAROLINA 


STATE FAIR 


RALEIGH, N. C., October 12th to 17th, 1925 


THE SHOW WINDOW OF THE STATE 
SIXTY-FOUR YEARS OLD 


ut 
GROWING YOUNGER EVERY YEAR 


Keep It Young By Making It Your Fair and Enjoying Its 
Educational and Entertaining Features. 





A Most Wonderful Week’s Program, Calling for a Budget of 
More Than $76,000—Almost $33,000 Offered in 
Premiums Alone, $7,200 for Racing. 





$25.00 will be paid the oldest person at the Fair this year 
who attended the first Fair after the reorganization 
in 1869; $15.00 to the second oldest. 





THE STATE COLLEGE STUDENTS’ 


AGRICULTURAL 


FAIR Will be Held in Conjunction With the State Fair. 





Society Horse Show Wednesday and Thursday Nights 
Fireworks Every Night 


Auto Races Saturday 





The Flowers on the Grounds Are Beautiful. 
Everybody Welcome—Come! 





Rate of One and One-half Fares, Good for the Week on All 
Railroads. Special Round-trip Excursions on Thursday from 
Winston-Salem, Goldsboro, Weldon, and Hamlet—Less Than 


One-way Rate. 


Inquire of Your Agent. 
























Book New Sani- 
aa 


ather Beds FREE 
cies 


WRIST WATCH 





money 





an 





—Besides you make 
Money every_ day. 
Send for FREB 


samples of Gumlets and Mints, and learn how to make 
d earn valuable premiums, 


. | CHARLES "DAVID, ‘Dept, Sta. V, Cincinnats, Obie 


Be my agent. 








The Progressive Farner 


Tips to Virginia Farmers 


Sheep, Fairs and Timber Suggestions 
By E. R. PRICE 


I. Care of Breeding Flock 


ROPER care of the breeding flock 

now means healthy lambs _ next 

spring, thinks E. W. Lawson, sheep 
specialist, Extension Division. He says: 

“The flock owner should be making 
his plans for the 
winter care of his 
breeding flock at 
this time so that he 
can cafry his flock 
through to lambing 
season with the few- 
est fatalities aad in 
the best condition. 

“Presuming that 
you have culled out 
the undesirable ewes 
and are keeping over nothing that is not 
of good quality and sound, the next im- 
portant thing is to have them go into 
the winter in a good healthy condition, 
free from external and internal parasites. 

“If the sheep are ticky or lousy they 
will not winter well and should be dipped 
before the weather gets too cold, as this 
is the only efficient way of ridding your 
flock of these pests. 





E. BR. PRICE 


“It is also well to give them two or 
three treatments for stomach worms be- 
foré they go into winter quarters if the 
flock has not been treated regularly. 

“The winter management of the flock 
has much to do with the success or fail- 
ure of the enterprise and we must strive 
for a maximum lamb crop and also 
heavy fleece yield, both of good quality. 

“At least half the cost of maintain- 
ing the flock for the year is incurred 
during the winter feeding period, so it 
is necessary that we feed correctly and 
economically. We know that proper 
development of the foetus, the produc- 
tion of milk and also the production of 
wool require an adequate supply of pro- 
tein and mineral matter, hence they must 
be supplied from some good source. The 
cheapest source is good legume hay and 
when this is available it is not neces- 
sary te supply it from high priced con- 
centrates. 

“A variety of feeds is better than any 
one exclusive ration and it usually cheap- 
ens the ration also. For instance, a com- 
bination of good, bright silage and al- 
falfa is cheaper than straight alfalfa. 

“A good- crop for winter grazing is 
very beneficial and a great aidin the wia- 
ter maintenance of the flock. 

“Do not overlook the importance of 
providing good, pure water and arrang- 
ing so that the flock will have the neces- 
sary exercise; if they do not get exer- 
cise in a natural way they should be 
made to take it. 

“It is impossible to give all details 
in an article of this kind but any infor- 
mation you want will be gladly furnished 
by your county agent or E. W. Lawson, 
state sheep specialist, Blacksburg, Vir- 


Il. Fairs 


LMOST every community and coun- 

ty in Virginia had its f4ir this fall. 
Assistant Director Moore judged at a 
number of these fairs and tells here 
some of the things he noted. Mr. Moore 
says: 

“Although this has been the driest year 
for many years the agricultural exhibits 
at the fairs held this early have been of 
excellent quality and equal in quantity 
to those of former years. Corn while 
very soft yet, gives promise of excellent 
quality and show type, when matured. 
Small grains, clovers and grasses have 
been above the average. The pumpkins 
may not have been as large as usual but 
the watermelons have been larger. Ap- 
ples show a remarkably good color for 
this early in the season. Livestock has 
not been quite so fat as usual, owing to 
shortness of pasture and high price of 
grain. 





“It would seem that the exhibito: 
knowing that a poor season had been ex 
perienced and being anxious to have thei 
fair maintain its past standard of ex 
cellence, searched their farms and gar 
dens for the best specimens to be found 
with the result that splendid exhibits 
were displayed. Unusually large pota 
toes, turnips, etc., have been conspicuous 
by their absence and in their places have 
appeared specimens having more uni 
formity, and of more desirable size to 
consumers. As the season advances and 
further maturity is reached, it is to be 
expected that the quality of exhibits will 
be increased. Those selecting such ex- 
hibits should bear in mind that am unus 
ually large sized article is undesirabk 
and that a medium sized one is more 
likely to appeal to the judge and win first 
place. When an exhibit consists of more 
than one specimen, such as 10 ears of 
corn, a gallon of potatoes or a plate of 


apples, etc., uniformity of type and siz 
are far more desirable than specimen 
of unusual size. Freedom from disease 
is another point to be remembered.” 


III. Watch for “Bug Killed” 
Timber 


ARE of timber in Virginia is very 

important just now when the forests 
are rapidly disappearing. J. W. O'Byrne 
has recently been appointed -specialist in 
forestry with the Virginia Extension 
Division and his first investigations show 
that there is great danger to the pine 
forests from a bug that attacks the trees 
in the late fall and early spring. He 
says: 

“There is every reason to believe that 
the amount of ‘bug killed’ pine timber 
will be considerably above the average 
this fall, winter and spring. And unless 
the owners are on the alert to detect these 
attacks while they are still small, and 
take prompt action, there is considerable 
danger of an attack similar to the one 
that swept all pine from thousands of 
acres throughout Virginia and _ states 
farther south during the early nineties 


“There are two insects that have been 
found to be either the entire cause or 
an associated cause of these epidemics. 
Both belong to the general group of 
bark beetles and work between the bark 
and the wood, leaving a very character- 
istic marking on both the outer surface 
of the wood and the inner surface of the 
bark. The adult, a small dark brown 
beetle, bores through the bark and exca- 
vates a long burrow about the size of 
the lead in a pencil. At intervals along 
this burrow, she deposits eggs which 
hatch into small white grubs, which 
work out at right angles to the main 
burrow, developing as they eat their way 
along. When full grown they change to 
an adult, eat their way out to the sur 
face and fly im search of a, tree, in which 
to set up housekeeping on their own ac 
count. 

“During seasons of abundant rainfall 
the flow of resin (turpentine) is not onl) 
more abundant but is much more fluid 
than is the case when there is a shortage 
of moisture. During seasons of normal 
rainfall this resin flows into the galler- 
ies occupied by the developing grubs, 
drowning large numbers of them. Dur- 
ing periods of drouth, however, there 
is mo such check and by the time thé 
third or fourth brood has come along 
(as many as five broods may develop in 
a season) they are numerous enough to 
kill many of the trees attacked. 


“Evidence of attack is the sudden fad 
ing of the foliage on either the entire 
tree or the upper half of it. The needles 
first turn pale green, then through vari- 
ous shades of red and brown. When the 
first symptoms are noticed, communicat 
with your closest forester or write to the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1188, 
The Southern Pine Beetle. 
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How Can Farmers Get Better 
Prices for Tobacco? 





F \RMERS are now being “fed up” on 
tw € ses fe e low prices oO! 
C (1) Lo non tobacco,” 
tt in China 
rst excuse is very old in the 
Common tobacco” has always | 


een cheaper than good tobacco and it is 


natural to suppose that when all of it 
sells cheap that it all bound to be 
common Phe cooperative tobacco asso 


fought a hard battle to get 


ndardized grades on 


ciations have 


t »bacco 


farmer would know whether tobacco 
prices were up or down. So long as 
the farmer docs not know the grade of 
his tobacco he can not tell how tt ts sell 
ing, but with the standardized grading, 
tobacco that graded D 30 last year and 
sold for so many dollars would be the 
same grade this year and if it brought 
five or ten dollars less this year, then 


he farmer would know that prices had 
een cut this year. 
interests don’t want the 
his grade because he would be hanging 


The tobacco-buying 
farmer to know 


round asking fool questions like this, 
“Why is it that my D 30 brought $30 
last year and it has only brought $20 
his year?” Of course this would be 
hard to answer, but so long as Mr. To 


Farmer doesn’t know the grade, 


they can horn him off by saying, 


bacco 


it's a common crop,” and who can dis 
pute it? 

This “boycott” stuff is great! Yes, 
there is a boycott of the 3ritish in 


and as the British handle Ameri- 
can in China, when the Chinese 
hit at the British, the British duck and the 
that intended for them strikes 
full in the face of Southern farmers and 


tobacco 


blow 


was 


so that the 








“Oh, | 


business men. Because of a boycott of | 
British in China, on the other side 
the world, ten or fifteen thousand 
mi'es from home, tobacco is selling so 


ip that it will cost farmers, business 
and bankers many millions of dol 

The joke who gets the cheap 
dare that not 
North Carolina tobacco ever 
to China, but because of 
the the whole 100 per cent of 
the crop will sell for 40 per cent less than 
if there had been no boycott. The peo 
ple who would have bought 80 per cent 

North Carolina tobacco are now get- 


men 
lars is 


tobacco? I Say over 


per cent of 
finds its way 


boycott, 


20 | 


ing the whole entire crop for less money | 


t 
than they would have had to pay for a 
part of it. E 

Now I think it is high time the part 
Messrs. Businessman, Farmer, 
Banker & Co., get together and see to it 
hat such a thing as this never happens 


nership of 


igain. Organized, the farmers could have | 


ro. 
Loud 


the few big companies who were not 


ffected by the boycott, “We will sell 


ul your requirements at fair prices, but | 


ell be hanged if we propose to sell you 


what you want for less money than it 
t us to grow it and then throw in what 
ould have gone to China had there 


no boycott.” Organized the farm 

s would have kept that Chinese tobacco 
until the boycott was over and then sold 
it to the Chinese or As 
is, it wouldn't surprise me at all to 
next year that prices are low 
cause our farmers gave the big compan- 
several millions of pounds of to- 
bacco—and of course they will have to 
use up these stocks before they can pay 


someone else 


be- 


- more good prices! 
hort while ago I was talking with 
rge manufacturer of shoes about the 
of the farmers organizing and 
him, of the fact that the 
rs make one crop of tobacco each 


eminded 


r and then sell it at auction in from | 
‘ty to ninety days at prices put upon | 


by the buyer, and he said without any 
esitation, “If my concern made 

* twelve months and sold them at auc- 
tion in ninety days, we would go broke 
within a year.” Why is it your business 
men, bankers and all others who have 
the interest of the farmer at heart can’t 
wake up to the fact that the auction 
method of selling tobacco is wrong and 
get over on the farmer’s side and help 
fim to correct the evil by adopting co- 
Operative marketing ? 


shoes 


- we Se tes 





ing’’ 
ditch. 











of quality. 


to you. 








Du Pont was the pioneer in ex- 
plosives manufacture in this 


country, and has held 
leadership for 122 years. 
a 


that 


Use du Pont “straight” 


for your ditching work 


ITCH blasting requires 
mite because no other kind of dynamite 
will explode in wet soil by the propagation 
method—detonation of many charges by “'‘fir- 
a single primer in the center of line of 


Thousands of farmers experienced in ditch- 
ing with dynamite use du Pont 50% straight 
dynamite. Du Pont explosives are swre in action 
—they do the job easily, quickly and well. 
They help the farmer to turn swamp land and 
wet spots into acres of profitable crops. 
all your land to work 
never make profits for you! 

Your local dealer can supply you with du Pont explo- 
sives and blasting accessories for your ditching, land-clear 
ing and tree-planting work. Look for the du Pont ‘‘oval"’ 
trade mark on cartridge and case. The ‘‘oval"’ is a guaranty 


And don’t forget to send for your copy of the ‘‘Farmers’ 
Handbook of Explosives'’—110 pages full of information 
on the use of explosives on the farm. It’s worth money 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Brown-Marx Building, 
Robson-Prichard Building, Huntington, W. Va. 


Converse Building, 























































““straight’’ dyna- 


Put 


‘‘loafer’’ land will 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Miami, Fla. 
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ALL plowing—harrowing—plant- 

ing still to be done. Guard your 
horses against strained, swollen tendons or 
lamenessof any kind. Apply Gombault’s Ceustic 
Balsam. Known for 4l years as the quick,relia- 
ble remedy for the many ailments of horses’ legs 
and hoofs. Apply it yourself. Directions with 
every bottle. Won't scar or discolor hair. Don't 
be without it another day. $2.00 at druggists, 
or direct upon receipt of price. The w- 
cence- Williams Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 


BAL aM. 


































| MAKE MONEY 
| Pulling stumps for yourself 
| and others with“Hercules” 
—the fastest, easiest op- 
erating stump puller made. 
Horse or han wer. Easy 

terms—$10 Down. 


Cheapest Way 
to Pull Stumps 


rite Quick for Agent’s Offes 
Big profits with easy work for you 
in my new special agent's offer. 
Also get my new big catalog—free 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
1113 29th St. Centerville, lows 
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Mr. Boll Weevil 


Will trouble your cotton less if you 
will receive him with Mitco Molasses- 
Arsenate Mixture. “Mitco”’ is also a 
wonderful stock food. 

Ask for descriptive literature. 
MOBILE IMPORTING & TRADING CQO.. 
Mobile, Ala. 
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! representation 
adjust trifling disputes 

j their patrons, however: 

| ing of real estate, because 
buyers should personally 
investigate land before 
purchasing. 








Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


We GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELI- 
ABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering_goods the sub- 
scriber says, “I saw your advertisement in he Progressive 


Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us 
within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any 
one advertiser), if such loss results from ar 

in our advertising columns. e 

















fraudulent mis- 
cannot try to 
between reliable business houses and 
nor does this guarantee cover advertis- 
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“Idle Acres” means “Lost Money’ 


The THINKING farmer plans his fields and rotates his 
crops so that every acre is yielding its maximum crop yield 
and maximum number of crops per year. 
satisfaction in knowing that his work and money INVESTED 


Put Your Money 


to Work 


in his farm is PAYING BIG DIVIDENDS. 


The most SUCCESSFUL FARMERS are GOOD BUSE 
NESS MEN as well as good farmers. 
full pay from every acre, but also from EVERY DOLLAR 


EACH ACRE EARNS. 


MAKE YOUR MONEY—AS WELL AS YOUR LAND—WORK 


Invest Your Savings in Geo. E. 
Nissen Company Preferred Stock 


It pays 744% annually 


(Dividends payable quarterly on the first days of January, 


FOR YOU NIGHT AND DAY 





April, July and October) 
Par Value $100 


Callable after three years at $115 
“A REAL SOUND MONEY-MAKING INVESTMENT” 


Write for Nissen Preferred Stock 
Circular. Full details on request. 


DURFEY & MARR 


Investment Securities, 


He gets a great 


They not only demand 


and is Tax Free 
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fOr a number of years the students of 

the North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture, organized by departments, 
have held model fairs, some features of 
which might well be copied by our state, 
county, and community fairs. 

The first show of this students’ fair 
was stimulated by the offer of cash 
prizes amounting to the princely sum of 
$7.50. This was the grand total of all 
cash prizes. Now the premiums run 
beyond $1,000. 

The best features of this students’ or- 
ganization are its democracy and codp- 
eration, and its training for service. Here 
is an opportunity for contests in which 
every member of the student body can 
compete, and here in this student fair is 
the best combination possible of sport for 
sport’s sake, training in organization, 














RALEIGH, N. C. 
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FEED 


your cows and chickens 


The Gold Medal Way 


and watch profits jump 


BED your cows Gold Medal Vitamin 
Dairy Ration. Feed your chickens 
Gold Medal Egg Mashes. There’s 

a Gold Medal Feed for every purpose — 


altogether 65. 


Uniformity guaranteed! Each sack carries 
our money-back guarantee, if not completely 
satisfactory. These high quality feeds are 
prepared by the same organization that mills 
Gold Medal Flour. And the reputation ot 
Gold Medal is back of this guarantee. 


Prove their goodness. Test any feed for 10 


days. Order from your dealer today. 


WASHBURN CrosBy COMPANY 


Millers of Gold Medal Flour 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


oto Mepat Feeps 


Why Not Now? 











and actually doing the things we are 





AGRICULTURAL ADAINISTRATIAN 
TheBusine but tidaleFarmner 
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ENCOURAGING BETTER FARMING METH- 
ODS AT STUDENTS’ AGRICUL- 
TURAL FAIR 


called on to do when boys become 
men. We doubt whether any department 
of the college gives more useful train- 
ing than that the boys get through the 
operation of this department of the col- 
lege, initiated, established, conducted, 
and constantly made to grow by the dis- 
play of exceptional power for develop- 
ment and management on the part of 
the agricultural student body. 

The Students’ Agricultural Fair Asso- 
ciation this year has as its officers, H. 
W. Taylor president, J. B. Slack vice- 
president, J. P. Shaw secretary, and C, 
A. Leonard treasurer. Board of direc- 
tors: CC. W. Sheffield, J. E. Foster, 
Franklin Sherman III, J. E. Fletcher, 
M. W. Long, R. B. Winchester, R. R, 
Fountain, R. L. Browning, P. R. Turner, 
and C. W. Jackson. 

The students of the North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture have set 
an example that. we hope will be fol- 
lowed by other states colleges of this 
class, and by vocational and rural schools 
throughout the country. When students 
contest among themselves for honors, 
they give more and receive more from 
the schools they attend. Every voca- 


The Progressive Farmer 


Students’ Agricultural Fair 


What North Carolina State College Boys Are Doing 


tional and consolidated high school and 
of course every state college of agri- 
culture should hold student fairs, and a 
very fine example of such a fair is the 
Students’ Agricultural Fair of the North 
Carolina State College. of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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How Much Lawn Grass Seed ? 


“LJTOW much lawn grass seed should 

be used to make a new lawn? I als 
have an old lawn on which I wish t 
sow some seed this fall. How much 
should be used on this?” 


A good general rule to follow whe 
making a new lawn is to sow one ounce 
grass seed for each square yard of spac« 
Half this amount is about the correct 
quantity to sow on top of an old law 
where it is to be renewed. These are thx 
minimum amounts that should be use 
Better use more than less, as there i 
little danger in using much seed. 





KNOW THIS WORD 


By W. L. RBANDOLPH 


“Grade” 


E bts noticed, Jim, that my grades her¢ 
are paying me just as much profit a 
any purebred herd in this county is pay- 
ing its owner,” pointed out Bob Culpep- 
per to his county agentp as they looked 
over Bob’s milk records. “What do you 
credit that to?” 

“I credit it to the purebred,” was Jim’s 
emphatic reply. “Didn’t you produce 
your ‘grades’ by breeding a purebred 
parent on mixed blood or native stock? 
You must give the purebred credit for 
the good grade.” 

“That’s true,” answered Bob, “but I'd 
never thought of it that way. I’ve no- 
ticed that the heifer from one of my 
scrub cows and my purebred bull gives 
almost twice as much milk and butter as 
hér scrub dam did.” 

“I’m glad you mentioned that because 
it fits right in with something I have 
here.” 








He then took a circular from his 
pocket and read the following: “The 
average of alf the records made by first 
generation heifers, sired by a purebred 
Holstein bull, shows an increase of 
2,314.5 pounds milk or 71 per cent of 
milk, and 67.15 pounds fat or 42 per cent 
in fat, at an average of 3% years, over 
the record of their scrub dams at an 
average age of six years.” 

“That,” continued Jim, “is the result 
of eight years’ experimental work at the 
Iowa Agricultural College, and is only 
one of the many arguments that I could 
give you in favor of ‘grading up’ our 
native stock in this county with purebred 
bulls.” 

“I sometimes wonder,” replied Bot 
“how anybody with good eyesight can us¢ 
anything but a purebred bull.” 
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STUDENTS’ AGRICULTURAL FAIR, RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Mistakes I Have Made 


NE of the greatest mistakes I ever 
made was not giving our little girl 
plenty of milk, When she was about 18 
months old we moved to the city where 


we thought milk was very high. Not 
realizing how much it meant to the 
child’s health we decided to do on as lit- 


tle as possible, sometimes buying only 
enough to cook with. 


Before she was seven years old she 
was in bad health and had to have an 
operation for tonsilitis which cost us 


sh to have bought her a quart of 


enoug 

milk a day for quite awhile. And to 
think of the suffering she had to go 
through and the fact that she may never 
be as strong as she might have been had 


she had plenty of milk in those early 
years, makes me want to beg every mother 
all means give her children plenty 


to Dy 

of milk. Our little boy now four years 
old has always had plenty of milk and is 
as strong, healthy and well developed as 
any child I know of. We are now back 


on the farm with plenty of good Jersey 


A MOTHER. 


cows. 
Wilcox County, Ala. 
a * * 

One mistake we made in our first 
planting of shrubbery and trees was not 
allowing enough for growth. Now a 
beautiful weigela and a _ cottonwood 
must be removed and it is like pulling 
eye teeth. M. D. 

Lonoke County, Ark. 

* * * 
I have made a mistake in not reading 


Tke Progressive Farmer, while reading 
other papers and magazines. Now I am 
very eager for it each week. The ad- 
vice and suggestions are so inspiring I 
take great pleasure in my work and am 
more progressive. 
necessity. 


VOICE OF THE FARM 
Better Houses Will Get Better 














Renters 
AKE a drive and look at the 
houses on many farms that are for 
rent today, Mr. Landowner, and see if 


you would not be ashamed to keep your 
horse in them; and yet you are ready to 
say people nowadays “won’t work -on the 
farm as they used to.” 

In this day of modern conveniences, 
the would-be good farmer will not be 
content with the one-mule plow and 
the log hyt to dwell in. As far as I 
have traveled, in these country homes, 
I find that nearly all of the competent 
laborers are being driven from the farms 
for lack of more and better houses and 
what we call the community spirit. 
They don’t leave the farms and go to the 
town because they like it better or think 
it better than a good farm. There is 
not one that I have ever talked with 
who doesn’t say he would far rather live 
back on the farm again where he could 
enjoy the quietness and the fresh pro- 
duce of the farm, but the houses that 
are for rent are generally so sorry and 
Poorly equipped that it is almost impos- 
sible for a family to keep comfortable 
in them. 

Last summer on my vacation I visited 
some of those renters and wage earners 
and saw their condition myself. One of 
these was the home of a widow with 
tour sons and three daughters. The sons 
were all farming together. They were 
called fine farmers, even by the farm 
demonstration agent. They had plenty 
of teams and good farm machinery all 
their own and, as their landlord said, 
they were hustlers. He had plenty of 
what they called good land for them to 
work and they. were making what peo- 


ple called bumper crops for that part 
ot the country. They had been there 
five years but before I left I was sur- 
Prised to hear one of them say, “When 
you visit _us next summer, you will not 
find us here.” I said, “Why, I thought 
you would be sold at Mr. B’s sale.” He 
Said it was a good farm but the house 
Was 


not fit to keep the cows in. 
VIRGINIA READER. 


It is a pleasure, not a 
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DIXISTEEL FENCE 





A well-fenced farm is more profitable 


for contraction and expansion due to 


HERE are the reasons— 

Fences put idle acres to work. Bar- 
ren lands seeded and fenced make fine, 
permanent pastures. These pastures 
cut feed bills as much as 40 per cent. 


Fences make diversified farming pay. 
They insure the success of rotating 
crops. They are most necessary in 
poultry raising. Alternate your hens 
in yards as new crops of green stuff 
come up, and_you’ll haVe healthier hens 
and more eggs. 


Fences cut labor costs. A Mississippi 
farmer saves the wages of a hired man 
by the systematic use of fences. On any 
farm the fence is the farmer’s partner. 


The best fence for southern farms 


Put up Dixisteel woven wire fence be- 
cause it withstands southern climate 
and hard usage better than any other. 


Every foot of wire is made of open- 
hearth steel, produced in our own fur- 
naces. The wire is heavily galvanized 
by a special process excelled by no other 
manufacturer. 


Dixisteel Fence is sag-proof. The 
upright wires are securely wrapped to 
the horizontal wires with two complete 
wraps that won’t slip. Wavy tension 
curves in each horizontal wire allow 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 


changes in temperature. 


They also pro- 


vide the means for keeping the fence 
taut and upright when subjected to 
sudden or severe pressure. 


Do your fencing now. 
Dixisteel Fence 


For long life, 
cannot be beaten. 


Dealers everywhere in the South carry 


the complete 
fence for cattle; 


line—a 





standard mesh 
a special close mesh 


fence for hogs and cattle; a poultry 


and garden fence. 


and heights for your needs. 


“Farming with Fences” 


Different weights 


is a booklet 


which tells how Dixisteel Fence will 
make your farm more profitable. Send 
the coupon for the booklet—it’s free. 


We also make wire nails, staples, barbed 
wire, plain wire, bale ties, cotton ties, 
angles, bars, bands, hoops, etc. 
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Dept. | : 
ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 
Please se end me your free booklet, “Farming 
with Fences.’ 
pe ee ee 
DARED ce occcscecceessoccecccecesacesespeecccensenanesennssconsnenansesesaqoenes 
fener ee ae ate an 
~“ 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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comes by planning and prep- 


aration. A business course at 
KING’S — Carolina’s leading 
school of business—will start 


you successward. 


Greensboro, N. 


Individual instruction ; enter any > 


time. 
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bm N. C. Colum 


orfolk, Va. 


See Your Fertilizer Dealer or Write Our Nearest Sales Office 


THE G. C. BUQUO LIME COMPANY 


Cc. 
Cc. 


bia, S. C. 


Spartanburg, S. 





The high MAGNESIUM CONTENT of Buquo Lime makes it particularly effective 
in the control of “Sand Drown” in tobacco. 


Cc. 




















Send for Catalog F. 


Kia? Age 


E. L. LAYFIELD, Pres., 
Raleigh, N.C. Charlotte, N. C. 















THE MAN OF THE HOUR—-::.; 


af you are the right man, you can qualify, by taking an agency for = sale of 
four Monuments. Your profits will be large. 


Is the right man, who is in the right place 


Send in the coupon 


does the right thing at the right time. 


Coggins Marble Company, a 


45 Main St, 
I am the right man. 


Canton, Ga. 
Please send me the right information, 
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Mrs. W. Nv. Hutt, Editor 











The Housewife’s Calendar 


— ohegubf October 12.— This is the 
time of year to see that stoves are in 
good condition be fore crisp davs require 


their use 





Tuesd ry, Of tober 
13 lf your finger 
nails are very brit- 
tle, try rubbing a 
little almond oil in- 
to them before go- 
ing to bed 
Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 14.—Give the 
ab ws aobei pullets plenty of 
——- sour milk and green 
feed so they will start laying before 


the cold weather starts in. 

Thursday, October 15.—Can you think 
of any better use for a part of the crop 
than to install running water? 


money 

Friday, October 16.—An easy way to 
clean the dust from wire screens is to 
paint them with gasoline, using a stiff 
brush. 


-Why not invite 
this even- 


Saturday, October 17 
the neighbors in 
ing, to sing, play games, drink coffee or 


some of for 


fruit juice, and have an inforn¥al good 
time ? 

Sunday, October 18.—Show me the 
man who would go to heaven alone, and 


[ will show you one who will never be 


admitted there.-—Feltham 


Random Notes on Autumn 


Fashions 
“7 AM sorry to see the straight line 
disappearifig from coats and dresses,” 
said Mrs. Hines. 
“Oh, I don't know,” observed little 
Mrs. Monroe, “I think a change is nice 


as long as we do not get away from com- 
fortable things. All the have a 
flare now, and it is certainly graceful, 
particularly as skirts are short.” 


dresses 


“T read today that the newest frocks 
and coats have the fullness at the back 
or sides rather than the front,” remarked 
Mrs. Green 

“Yes, 
and sometimes 
Mrs. Monroe. 
for girls and young women is the littl 
bolero jacket. Of course, that is an old 
fashion brought back.” 


sometimes it starts at the hips 
farther down,” agreed 
“One of the newest styles 


Long sleeves are seen on many of the 
said Mrs, Phillips. 
i trip to the 


dresses for daytime,” 
who had just returned from 
city, “and velveteen is one of. the 
A very fine, thin tweed is 


tavor 
ite materials. 
used a great deal for tailored dresses, as 
well as ind 
liked for dressy frocks, and if one needs 
dress, flowered a happy 
For house wear, the pretty ging- 


coats. Satin the crepes ar 


a thin voile is 
choice. 
hams in plaids and checks are both at- 
tractive and serviceable.” 


Girls and Study 


HE school year is advancing rapidly, 

and you watch .the progress and con- 
dition of your boys and girls with anx- 
ious interest. The for the most 
part, are rugged and contented, absorbed 
in their sports, more or less indifferent 
to their studies, and making you worry 
whether they will ever know anything or 
care if they do not: but with the gir! 
begin to see that worn, strained look 
to detect in them the nervous irritability 
that troubled you last spring. and that 
you hoped had vanished with summer's 
fresh air and merry forgetfulness. 


boys, 


vou 


and 


The difference is, of course, partly a 
question of mere physical endurance, but 
it is still more a question of mental atti- 
tude. There is an old sayiyg that a girl 
studies to please her teacher, and that a 
boy, when he does study, studies to please 
- himself. It is true, at any rate, that girls 
zre more conscientious in their work, 





more anxious, more keenly sensitive to 


failure, to reproof, and criticism. 


serious dif- 


But there is another very 
ference, not considered enough. A boy’s 
study is accepted at home as the main 
purpose of his life If he has other 


work, it is of a definitely specified nature, 


done at certain times, soon over with and 
forgotten. A girl, from the moment she 
can really use her hands, faces a thou 


sand possibilities of interruption and dis- 
traction that a boy escapes. There is the 
care of her room, the care of her clothes, 


the little tasks about the house that some 


one must attend to If she does not, 
mother will, and it is almost as wearing 
for her to see tired mother doing them 
as to do them herself. Then there are 
the visitors. Aunt Matilda looks in for 


a minute that stretches to half an hour. 
Jim cannot talk to her because he has 
nobody thinks about 


but 


to study, too, 


that. Being feminine, she is born to 
those little social obligations, and usu- 
ly her books get only the tag-end of 
her mind 


istraction of 
that by spring will net your daughter’s 
face with line 

Shield her, protect her, systematize her 
work and-hours. Let her sleep with ut 
ter disregard of aunts and cousins. Thus 
her at least a fighting 


cross purposes 


It is that d 


the s you do not like to see. 


vou may give 


chance. 





TEENS AND TWENTIES 











The Letters of Letty 


Oak Leaf Farm, Thursday. 
Y¥ DEAR Beatrice:— 
Aunty and I laughed and taughed 


over your description of your efforts to 
which reminds me 


learn to make bread, 


that I have been acting as instructor in 
how to eat bread. Little Elaine Harkins, 
who lives down the mile 
stopped in this morning in great excite- 


road a or so, 


ment 


“Oh, Letty,” she cried, “I’ve been in- 
vited to a great big dinner in Cityville 
and I’m so thrilled [ hardly know what 
to do. But the that I 
afraid I won't know to behave.” 


“Why, what's the matter?” I asked 


trouble is am s@ 


how 


“Well,” she said, “you know, we've al- 
ways lived very, very simply, and per- 
haps I may disgrace myself when I get 
out in public. For instance, when we sit 
down at the table, what must I do first?” 

“Take your napkin and lay it across 
your lap. Do not unfold it with a flour- 
ish and do not tuck it in any place no 
matter how slippery it may seem.” 

“Well, then, soup?” she questioned. “In 
the funny papers they're always making 
jokes about the way people eat soup.” 
the rule, 
laughed. “Sip it 
do not put 


“In eating remember 
‘Silence is golden’,” I 
from the side of the 
the point of the spoon in mouth. 
And do not tip your plate. that 
dispose of your worries regarding soup?” 


soul 
oup, 


spoon ; 
your 
Does 


“Yes, but fish, is it true that I must 
not cut it with a knife?” 
“Sad but true, unless a special fish 


knife is provided.” 


“But how would I recognize a fish 
knife if I saw one?” 
“It is easy to recognize, the various 


knives, forks, and spoons, because silver 
is always arranged with what is to be 
used first on the outside or farthest from 


the plate, that for the next course just 
inside that and so on. Spoons and knives 
are at the right of the plate and forks 


at the left. Besides, it is always simple 
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Lak. 
238S—Costume 


Slip.—Can b made with 
built-up shoulders with V-shaped 
neck at front or with straight up 
per edge, with shoulder straps. Cut 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure Size 
36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with yard of 32-inch con- 


trasting. 
2420—Attractive One-piece Apron.—Cut en- 


tirely in one piece as shown in the 
accompanying diagram. Cut in sizes 
small, medium and large. The me- 
dium size requires 2 yards of 36- 


inch material with 10% yards of 


binding. 

2021—Girl’s Combination.—Closes at back, 
with round or square neck and low- 
er edge of legs in bloomer style or 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 


Our ng 
and evening wear during the fall. 
dressmaking lessons. Send 15 cents now for 
The [Progressive Farmer. 








Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted 


fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 
It contains embroidery designs and nine picture 
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nished with hem Cut sizes 2, 
, 6 8, ind 14 years Size 
8 requires 1 yards of 36-inch 
material wi 4% yards of edging 
and 1% y s of ribbon 
2390—Simple Straight-line Dress. The 
pattern cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


Size 36 requires 2 yards of %-inch 
f edging. 


material with 4% yard « 


2334—Smart One-piece Dress Suitable for 
Stout Figures.—To carefully conceal 


overwefght is the duty of the lines 
of this style. Cuft.in sizes %, 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, and 52 inches 
bust measure. Size % requires 2% 
yards of 40-inch mgterial with 34 
yard of 36-inch contrasting. 


your copy. Address Pattern Department, 




















to watch your hostess out of the tail of 


your eye and see what she uses.” 

“And how about bread, how must | 
manage that?” 

“The bread or roll should be broken 


with the fingers, one piece at a time as 
wanted. Just break off enough for 
small mouthful. Never spread the whole 
slice, never lay the whole 
table or hand to spread and never, 1 
take up a big roll or slice of bread and 
take a bite out of it. That's all right at 
a picnic but not at the dinner table.” 


ne 


slice on the 


ver 


sighed Elaine, “I’m go- 
and 


“My, oh, my,” 


ing home to practice today every 


day. If these conventions'are good for 
dinner parties they must be good for 
home use, too. And I'll make my broth- 
er Willie follow these rules, for some 


day he may want to go to a party.” 

After Elaine had gone home, she call- 
ed me up to say that her brother had been 
reading her jokes about 
drank out of their finger bowls and \ 
*must she do with hers. I 
mind by tel ing her that all she need do 
was dip her fingers lightly in the water 
and wipe them on her napkin. 


who 
Nat 


relieved her 


people 














I'll write you later how the party 
turns out. Affectionately, LETTY. 
| THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 

That Rested Look 
‘F MORE women realized the connec- 
tion between rest and meals there 
would be less indigestion and therefore 
less nervous irritability,” Dr. Register 


observed the other day. 

“Apropos to what or whom?” I asked 

“Well, I know people who 
could exchange their tired, worried ex- 
pressions for happy ones and accomplish 
more work, too, if they would rest ju- 
diciously.” 

“And how 
sighty and 
meals?” [| 


several 


would one manifest fore- 
sense in combining rest and 
asked. 

“A period of rest before eating meals 
is a valuable aid to digestion,” he 
“This, I may remark, is one good argu- 
ment against the fried meal. If meat 
is baked or boiled, vegetables boiled, es- 
calloped or in the form of salads they 
can be prepared and left to cook while 
the housewife relaxes or naps. 


said 


“Digestion is improved by rest after 
meals but impaired by sleep is the 
servation of many specialists,” the doctor 
continued. “Especially does violent ex 
ercise immediately after meals retard 
digestion. The hasty breakfast, the rush 
ing around to get the children off t 
school, the fear of being late—these are 
a poor foundation for a good day’s work 
at school or-in the home. Hurry one 
must, sometimes, but good management 


will make the occasions few and far 
between. You will observe that a cow 
lies down and contentedly chews her 


cud after a meal and naps perhaps but 
does not sleep.” 


While we were talking an acquaintance 


joined us. “Oh dear, I’m too tired to 
eat when meal time comes,” she said, 
“even though I was hungry an _ hour 


before.” 

“It is time you went to your doctor.” 
said Dr. Register, “and followed his ad- 
vice in every detail. When one is like 
you, over nervous, over tired, it is a 
good thing to take four tablespoons of 


milk every two hours. If one tires of 
milk them alternate with grape or or- 
ange juice unsweetened. If you awake 


in the might sip a glass of milk or grape- 
juice slowly. If the milk could be hot 
it would be better.” 

“And following these rules will give 
that rested look, I suppose,” I observed. 


“Well, not necessarily, but combine it 
with pleasant conversation at the table | 
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and no stroag emotion after meals and 
it will go a long way toward giving ‘that 
rested look’ as well as a happy outlook 


on life in general.” 





FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 








nn I Have Improved Laun- 
dry Methods 


HAVE made my laundry work easier 
in the following ways :— 

better equipment has been ac- 
quired. I purchased the best hand-power 
washer I could afford, as we do not have 
power and did not feel that we could 
purchase a machine with accompanying 
motor power just yet. My ironing board 
is of good shape and well padded. A 
sprig of cedar, a pad of waxed paper or 
a paraffined cloth is always at hand on 
« which to polish the irons. A thick soft 
pad on which to stand and a stool on 
which I may sit lessens foot and body 
strain. 


First; 





Second: good cleaning agents 
starch are essential for success. The use 
chips or powders makes the 
pn more quickly done than with 
quality and no other help. 
a small stiff-bristled brush 
on garments such as overalls, well soap 
ed and spread on the washboard, makes 
their cleaning Lump starch has 
proved a time saver. I have learned that 
white materials do not require much blu- 


and 


of soap 
work 
a poor 


The use of 


soap 


easier. 


ing and that many colors, such as pink, | 
tan, and green, do not.need any at all. | 
Third; when possible, I mend any 


torn or worn places before washing. I 
sort the clothes according to color, use 
and degree of soil. I put the pieces on 
the line in such a manner as to reduce 
the wrinkles to a minimum and have no 
guilty conscience when I fold sheets, 
towels, underwear, and as many other 
pieces as can be used without ironing 
when I take from the line. I dampen the 
clothes that need dampening. I sort the 
clothes while ironing, fold them properly 
and have them dry and ready to put 
in their proper places soon after the iron- 
ing is done. 


. 
Fourth; the heavens don’t fall if the 
washing and ironing is not done on one 
certain day each week. I believe in a 
system and a schedule but they are for 
my convenience, not I for theirs. I use 
whatever day of the week is most suit- 
able, according to whatever other work 
must be done. When the laundry prob- 
lem is on hand, I want it alone to attend 
to. Therefore, if I must get dinner for 
extra men, I prefer to shift the washing 
another day. 


These are ways I have worked to keep 
my laundry work from becoming an ex- 
cessive drudgery. And I enjoy seeing 
the clean clothes fluttering in the breeze 
and the clean smell of them as I take 
them from the lines. 





LENNIE HOLLON LAND. 


7 ” * 


Agent Teaches Her to Seal 


Cans 
SE 
first canner which was a hot water 


affair. I had always wanted to can 
corn and thought I had solved the 
Problem in this canner. My helper and | 
1 gathered and prepared our corn and 
filled the cans and then we tried to seal 
our cans. We worked from 10 a. m. 
until 9:30 p. m. and could not get our 
cans sealed so gave it up as a failure. 


Next day I told our county demon- 
Stration agent my troubles and she asked | 
me if we had tinned our capping steel 
and tipping copper. We had not done 
so and she told me how to do it. After | 
doing this our cans sealed nicely. That 
year my daughter won first prize at our 
county fair for the best sealed can. 


Today I use a sealer and pressure 
cooker also and find them a great addi- 
tion. MRS. M. O. 

Erath County, Texas. 
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VERAL years ago I purchased my ; 






NASH 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 





The New Special Six 
Sedan—$1265 


. 0. b. factory 





A New and Greater Value! 


This new Nash enclosed model 
at its low price is a manufac- 
turing achievement of the most 
impressive calibre. 


The entirely new and uniquely 
original Nash-Seaman body is 
dramatically illustrative of the 
. leadership Nash has attained 
in the development of motor 
car style and body crafts- 


manship. 


Low swung to the road and 
with a new French-type roof 
design exclusive in America to 


Nash, it has, in every aspect, 
a custom-built richness and 
smartness of appearance. 


The doors are gratifyingly wide. 


The front seats are of the parlor- 
car type so expertly arranged 
that their occupants need lean 
forward only slightly to permit 
easy entrance to the rear seat. 


At no extra cost are included 


among its attractions 4-wheel 


wheels. 


brakes of special Nash design, 
full balloon tires and five disc 





THE PERFECT HEMSTITCHER 






PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH 
MENT PRICE. $100 
Absolute money-back guar 
antee Greatest invention ever 
known for the housewife. Fits 
any make of sewing machine 
ay and quick to attach Easy 

to operate. Pays for itself in ¢ 
ten minutes tume. Hemstitch- 
ing as beautiful as done by a 

5.00 machine. Send no money Pay the postman $100 Ki 

five days’ Your money back if you are not more than p 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 3, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 

Before Churn- 
ing add one-half 
teaspoonful to 
each gallon of 
cream and out 
of your churn 








comes butter 
of Golden June 
shade. “Dande- 


lion Butter Col- 
is purely 


\ 


- or” 
vegetable, harm- 





less, and meets 
all State and National food laws. Used 
for 50 years by all large creameries. 
Doesn’t color buttermilk. Absolutely 
tasteless. Large bottles cost only 35 
cents at drug or grocery stores. Write 
for free sample bottle. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 





CHESEBROVUGH MFG. CO., CONS’D. 
37 State Su New York 


Vaseline 


PEG US. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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WANTED 
We Pay HIGHEST PRICES 











Ship Your Furs to the Old 
Reliable Southern a 


Our fair, square dealing 
for years with Southern © 
trappers has proved to sh yy 
them that we give the = 

ont ree grading, 
pay shippers prices that 
net them best returns, and make quick 







remittance. Buyers everywhere know 
us as headquarters for Southern fur. 
We do not handle Northern fur and do 


not solicit it. Ship your catch to us. 


FREE Tags and Market Reports 


Get your name on our regular mailing 
list. Keep yourself posted. Know 
what’s going on in the fur market. 
Write us TODAY. 


American Export & Fur Mig. Co. 


s in the South 
425 Decatur St. best 4 
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McCormick - Deering 


Chattanooga 
Chilled Plows 


Two-Horse Plows—Line in- 
cludes high and low front stubble 


and gener 
gritty soils 


One-Horse Plows—Built in 
sizes to meet perfectly the special 
requirements of Southern farm- 
ing. Popular, solidly built, full- 
value plows. 
Slat Mold Plows—Built in 1, 2, and 3-horse sizes— 
for use in sticky soils. 
Quality plows for all soils and in all styles and sizes. 
The product of 45 years of chilled plow manufactur- 
ing experience. 
See Your Local McCormick-Deering dealer or 
Write to the Address Below for Complete Details. 


INTERNATIONAL HaRVESTER CoMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. 


ie ee a Dee Ck ax Deb et Tune 


Pree Pre 


eperres 


{ 





al purpose plows for 





of America 
(/noor porated) 


Chicago, Ill. 


esneriber the Name 


M°CORMICK-DEERING 
CHATTANOOGA 





Dorit 


New Bright—White Light For Every 


At last you can throw away 
: whitest light for your home or farm. 





AGENTS| ‘'™; 
$60 to $100 
a Week 


If you want to earn 
big money write me 
quickly for sales 
plan No experi- 
ence —or capital 
required, Exclusive 
territory. Big sea- 
son now on. . 
dress me personally 
~say—‘ ‘send agents 
Free Outfit Offer’’ 
C. J. Steese, Pres. 


smok 


30 


and fa 








THE 





wonderful patented light invention. 
lamps, wall lamps, lanterns—for every room and outdoor use. 
Gives 20 times light of old wick lamps at half the cost. 
chimneys to break or clean, no dirty, greasy wicks to trim, no sooi or 


daylight, soft, mellow, easy on eyes. 
Easy to operate. Most economical, greatest improvement and advancement in home 


O Days Trial 


select one of many handsome designs. Be first in your locality to write and get 
liberal money saving introductory offer. Send your name and address today. 


Fuss With The Muss of Old 


Kerosene Lamps 


Home }—4 
our dirty, dingy, oil lamp, and have the brightest, 
Right now, for a limited 
I am making an amazing offer to quickly introduce my 
Table lamps, hanging 







No 


e, no foul unhealthful odors. of csitively safe. : 

urns 96° Air—only 4° cheap gasoline 
re) Candle Power or kerosene (coal-oil). Light as bright as 
Beats electricity or gas. Lights with match. 


rm lighting of the age. 


without risking penny. Write today for big, 
attractive, descriptive catalog from which to 


. C. Steese, President, 
AKRON LAMP CO., 330 Lamp Bidg., Akron, O. 











If you are mechanically inclined 
write me —-. 75,000 men tell you 


SWEENEY SYSTEM trains you 





big 

like, to travel,see the world, 
= : 
shop, battery station anywhere. 


Simply send name today for big 
BOOK (28 Sock Ba 
RNS pted 


now 


EKS.Fo* 
CEN! sm 





You ve heard 
“ your neighbor praise the 

old reliable Pathfinder, the 
wonderful national weekly home 
magazine that 3 million people read. You 
can try this unbiased digest of domestic and world affairs for 
atrifie. The Pathfinder is in a class by itself—nothing else to 
equal it; time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest 
reading—the cream ofeverything. Science, politics, travel, fun, 
question box, health, radio etc. ; real stories, pictures—instruc- 
tion and entertainment for all. Send 15c¢ (coin or stamps) 
today for this big paper on trial 13 weeks or $1 for full year 
E (52 issues). Address PATHF R, Washingt D 
Get the facts how | — 


*%CATALOG OF 


Army Goops 
BARGAINS 








a few weeks for fine 
auto jobs—chauf- 
feur. welder, re- 
pair man—$50.00 a 
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doing work you 
wn your Own garage, tire 





















|example of a real club camp. 








The. Progressive Farmer 
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More About Club Work 


DF4" Boys and Girls:— 
Hereafter we are going to give one 
or two issues each month of our 7 to 17 
page to boys’ and girls’ club work. We 
know all our wide-awake farm boys and 
girls aré club members or- would be if 
they were old ene ugh or Knew about al 
the fun club members have in raising 
their chickens, or growing an acre of 
corn or making a new chool dress or 
putting up cans of big red tomatoes or 
ittending a club camp 
We're all going to work togé t 
get more out of club work than ever be 
ore. .We want to hear of all boy and 
girls who have made an unusually good 
| record in their club work this year, with 


good pictures whenever they can be sent 


Down in Florida the week of Octobe1 

19-24 has been set aside as club enroll 
ment week and every rural bov and girl 
between 10 and 18 in the state wil! be 
given a chance to enroll as a member of 
some club Haven't they a wonderfu 
opportunity? But our club leaders in ev 
'ery Southern state are trying to give the 
farm boys and girls the same oppor 
tunity 

Yours for a finer farm life 

UNCLE P. F 


County Club Boys Camp 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
1 hoes Randolph County club boys’ 
was held at Moore and 
ing camp. This is out on the 
lapoosa River \bout 48 boys 
there Friday morn 


camp 


Hendons tish 
Little Tal 


registered 


ing. They stayed 
until Saturday af 
ternoon 


\iter everyone 
had registered we 
rrganized. Then we 
went to the river 
and went in swim 


(Address letters o "Uncle PE care of The Progressive Farmer 





An Enthusiastic Poultry Club 
Member 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
HEN I was 
of my 
er 


very smali child 


W 


yreatest pleasures wa 


oat} 
A 


gather eggs tor my mother, so w 
our county demonstration agent 
to our school to organize a poultry 
I was one of the very first to jon 
had read much about Rhode Isla 
Reds that I did wish to try 
other breed, and after m tourth 
i poultry ful work I d not 1 
my decision for the Red 
In my first year’s work I had six | 
to sit and | put 1 ggs under each € 
The result 4 ver | ictory, for | 
raised about 50 beautiful chicken 
The second year I be making I 
provements in the house and yards [ had 
ior poultry I did not go to any ere 
expense, but gradually got things in bet 
ter shape. That year I set an incubat 
The results were not so satisfactory, but 
lid not lose faith in either the incub 
or my chickens 
Che poultry club has been a continual 


source of inspiration, keeping me in tou 


with other club members and _ lead 
ers If we keep good club record 
later on we will. keep good record 
ot our business affairs \ccuracy and 
neatness will spell success for us _ in 
broader fields 
The work also has its money value. | 
won money at both state and county 
fairs by entering my chickens, and | 
have sold more than a hundred dollar 
worth of chicker 
and. eggs. 


l am also grat 
ful for the 
instructive 


trips | 
had. I wa 
to Rock Hil 
the end of my 
first year, and three 


have 
sent 
at 


ming, and the river times I have at 
was certainly full tended the count 
of boys. It was short courses give! 
fine swimming in the summer 
hole. We stayed in These trips hav 
the river about an ho ian ——__— inspired me to 
hour. We went to WE BET HE’S LOOKING FORWARD TO better work a1 
the house, changed PRING A LUE Rhee have shown m 
t ’ g 

clothes and had a pole chinning con that South Carolina is a great state at 
test. Two boys from Woodland com- intends for her citizens to be the educate: 
munity won first and second place. Then type They have taught me not to b 
we ate our lunch that we had brought ashamed but instead to be proad of tl 


trom home 


We were dismissed after dinner to do 


what we wanted to until one o'clock. 
Then we went in swimming again. Af- 
ter we got back: from the river we had 
a horseshoe pitching contest It lasted 
until almost night. Some of the boys 
went fishing while we were pitching 
horseshoes. Late in the afternoon we 


went in swimming again, but just for a 
| few minutes. 


\bout eight o'clock, next morning we 
went in swimming again 

After supper the 
| Bailey gave us a 
showing three 
moving picture machine But, before 
the picture show “Red Roberts,”’ cheer 
leader from the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
| stitute, came over and led us in a few 
' yells. 


Mr. 
show, 
county 


county agent, 
picture 
the 


good 
reels, with 


We all learned many boys we never 
knew before, and went back home happy 
and gay. 

I do not see why any boy would not 
want to be a club member. 

ROY LEE LOVVORN. 

Randolph County, Ala. 

Editor’s Note—Roy describes a fine 
What 
would a real boy enjoy more than a club, 
camp like this? If you are not a club 
member now this letter should male 
you want to be one. 





fact that I am a girl and 
member of a poultry 


ALMA INEZ McDONALD 


country 
club 


Marlboro County, S. C. 
Editor's Note—Alma brings out d 
° , — ° i 
point in this letter that too few club b | 
and girls stop to think about. H 
many of you have ever thought about 
how much your state does for you’ 
Your schools are free, your county agent 
and home demonstration agent are sup 


plied by the state, there are great col 


leges and universities kept up by your 
state to which you may go later on, 
there are men in your state extension 
service who will answer many questions 


for ou and help farmers in many wa 


My Four Years of Canning 


A‘ THE time I the 
club I knew nothing about canning 


The demonstrator encouraged me in th 


joined canning 


work and helped me to can different 
things, teaching me the importance ot 
sterilization, etc. The first year I can 












ned most -varieties of vegetables and 
made jam. As each year went by [| be- 
came more interested in my work. I 
read alk the recipes for canning I could 4 
find and by the end of the fourth year 






I was able to can most anything 






During my four club years I canned 
about 800 cans of fruits and vegetables. 
I won the first prize each year at the 
Peninsula Fair, and the -frst«prize forss i 
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two years at the state fair: Now that I 
have completed my four years of can- 
ning, 1 shall never regret the time I have 
spent on it, but will al feel that | 
have helped myself and, more than that 


my mother and 





ways 


perhaps the public too 


Words could not expre the pleasure 
the canning club has given me. It has 
helped me in so many ways that it would 
be 1mposs! le for me to describe them 
all. I have not only learned to can well 


but have gotten a fair idea of how many 


people are dependent upon canned goods. 
lf there is a way to get a ‘eirl inter- 
n home duties it is through can- 
ning clubs. Club work is not all work 
and no play. It gives the girls of the 
community the opportunity to meet with 
one another at intervals during the sum- 
mer when club meetings are held. Then, 
when the time comes for camping trips 
every one is ready and eager, but the 
time when interest is keenest is around 
fair time. PEARL NESSELRODT. 

James City County, Va. 

Editor’s Note-—Pearl expresses our 
sentiments about club work. It fills us 
with interest and puts us to work. Work 
that we take pride in and do well is 
high, very high reward when we work 
well and succeed. 


A Future Club Boy 


AM not a member of the pig club but 

I want to write you and the boys a 
short letter anyway. 

I am 12 years old. My father takes 
The Progressive Farmer and I like it 
and enjoy reading the letters from the 
boys of the pig clubs and other clubs. 

I am in the fourth grade. I have three 
calves of my own. We also have three 
horses, 12 head of cattle and a lot of 
chickens and ducks. We live 1% miles 
from the railroad. 


ested 


FERMAN STITES. 
Macon County, N. C. 
Editor’s Note-——Thank you, Ferman, 


for your nice letter. I want to ask a 
favor of you—go to Franklin and find 
your county agent. Then tell him that 
you want to join the calf club, pig club, 
poultry or any other club and see what 
happens. Then write me what you have 
done and what your plans are. 


My Club Pig 


HREE years ago I joined the pig club 

in March. I didn’t get my pig until 
June. She was a very ordinary looking 
pig when I got her, so I started work to 
improve her. I gave her buttermilk, 
corn, and all the scraps. I turned her 
into the yard after a week and she 
Started growing right along. 

In October I sent her to the State Fair 





in Richmond and to the fair at Peters- 
burg, and she won second prize at both 
places. After all that traveling I brought 


her home. She has found little pigs for 
- es hot} — ¢ 
ne twice; nine both times. I sold them 

ch time, and before we killed her she 


ught in about $200. I didn’t keep 


had br« 


quite three years 
FRANCES POWELL. 
Northampton County, N. C. 
Vote—Frances shows how 


nuch money a club member can make 


Wi > pig. 


iii -ups Who Once Were | 


Club Members 


OM Zachary, a star pitcher in 
the American Baseball League, back 

in 1914 was a member of a 4-H club in 
North Carolina trying to star at raising 
” the Ohio 


tomatoes, 
tells us. Of course our boys know him 


now 


He’s a member of the Washingon team, | 
world’s champions last year and now in | 
a battle with the Pittsburg Pirates of the | 


National League for the 1925 world’s 


championship. 


Riddles That Puzzle 


HAT is that which never asks any ques- 

tions but requires so many answers? 

2. Why does a conductor cut a hole in your 
ticket? 

3. When is 
child? 

4. Why is a false friend like the letter “P’’? 

5. What is that which occurs twice in e 
moment and not once in a thousand years? 

6. Why is a mirror like a very ungrateful 
friend? 


a newspaper like a delicate 


Look for answers next week. 


HOW DO YOU SAY IT? | 


Common Errors in English and 
How to Avoid Them 


By C. N. LURIE 
Copyright by The Wheeler Syndicate, Inc. 


Differ With, Differ From 


oo the proper use of the term 

“differ from” and the proper use of 
“differ with” there is a clear distinction, 
although it is forgotten frequently, even 
by some writers and speakers who are 
careful in the use of words. 











For a person to differ from another, 
or for a thing to differ from another, he 
or it must be unlike in appearance, in 
manner, or in some other characteristic, 
while to differ with a person means to 
disagree with him in opinion or belief. 
It follows, therefore, that while a thing 
may differ from another, it cannot differ 
with another, since only thinking beings 
can have a difference in belief or opin- 
ion. For example, “J differ from John in 
stature, but I differ with him in our 
views on the present national policy.” 





































































































































































































Extension Service | 








Your truck 
needs truck tires 





“Cushioning isn’t the only 
‘thing you have to consider in 
buying tires for your truck. 





A big pneumatic may be \ 
called a truck tire and yet be 
only an overgrown passenger 
car tire. If it is, it isn’t going 
to give you service. 


To stand up in truck service, 
especially under the all-around 
service a farm truck is called 
upon to give, something more 
than a passenger car tire is 
needed. 


It was to meet the demand 
for a dependable pneumatic 
truck tire that Kelly-Springfield 
designed and built the Kelly 




























































Heavy Duty Cord. Heavier and 
OUR PROGRESSIVE FARMER CROSSWORD PUZZLE : ; 
| sturdier than the passenger car 
] x3 17 Te T7 3 1 Whar ee eat. | tire, With more plies of cord 
2. lhke. . . 
’ 7; 3 Sick, fabric and an extra thick, tough, 
a 7 1G 73 é What’ chicken rugged tread, the Heavy Duty 
=} oe : 7. Recording secre. Cord is a real truck tire that is 
“ a : i 8. Chicker «| giving truck owners the sort of 
1S Milk, Cont long, uninterrupted mileage 
od . od 6. Granuiatel vock, | they have learned to expect 
xe] 2. On from all Kelly products. 
9 30 / %6. Used for light | 
2 3} 3 36 ; S: ks. ““"“"" | KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
7 38 39 HO s i Hy y. |250 West 57th St. New York 
41 42 43 44 a amet 
45 16 47 2. row's call i 
| 4ae e -iiome 
_ Across 21. Male animal par- . Alike 
1. Kernel. ent. 37. Grow old 
2 nak aun soot 23. Afternoon bever- 38 Pe ste r 
11, Hogs. pha 24. Ce eici ing utensils. ‘1. —s tbe i 
12. Associated Press ‘25. Lasting. 42. Baby's sleeping 
14. Tee 2 Nee 7 + ag ge ie 44 Pi om: oe Abbr.). 
U Juice of lB tree, Mi Alaskan hy... <6. Carry 7 HEAVY 
Shade’ tree % ak 2. onal Be: Aes d ¥.- 
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Firestone 










will ALWAYS give 
Most Miles per Dollar 


No matter where crude rubber prices may go— 
Firestone advantages in securing raw material, in 
manufacturing and distribution are always active to 
make good the pledge of Most Miles per Dollar. 

Gum-Dipped Cords are. meeting today’s difficult 
operating conditions — heavy loads — high sustained 
speeds over long distances—bigger commercial vehicles. 
Their wonderful mileage records are reducing the daily 

ting costs of truck and bus operators everywhere, 
and of hundreds of thousands of motorists. 

Gum-Dipping is one of the biggest factors .n tire 
performance, making Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires the 
most economical ever offered car owners. Cord from 
fabric mills is first delivered to a separate plant where 
it is treated in a solution of gum, which insulates every 
fiber of every cord. This extra process minimizes in- 
ternal friction and heat and gives the sidewalls greater 


flexibility and strength. 


Prove Firestone’s many superiorities for yourself. Go 
to the nearest Firestone Dealer—OnJy Firestone builds 


Gum-Dipped Cords. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


7 Sal 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER. . SEE krarkontn 











Dont Send 
3) | Penny 


JUST send for this dress. 
When you receive it, if you 
b> do not consider it worth 











Panama Crepe 
Rayon Trim 




















the most popu- 
lar dresses shown in 
New York and all the 
big fashion centers of 
the world. Made of a 
cloth which is guaran- 
to be half-wool in 
newest panama cre 
weave. Good weight 
and will give excellent 
wear. Slip-over model 
with turned - back re- 
vers, collar and cuffs. 
Seif-cloth narrow sash 
belt.Cut full and roomy 
The double jabot down 
center of the front of 
dress is made of pure 
Rayon (fibre silk) with 
% hemstitched pieot 


. , ige.This is adouble }* 
Misses ¢~ My 
other. Without the 
Sizes jabotdress is aplain 


staple everyda 
model. Don't ink 
. this dress is cheap 
because the price is so low. The material alone is 
worth more than the price we ask for complete dress. 
COLORS: Grown, red, cranberry. axvy 
green, pansy purple, gray er black. Sizes to fit 
misses and women, 82 to 44 bast. 
DELIVERY FREE — Write us a letter now, givin, 
size and color wanted, and we will send this half-w. ‘ 
trimmed dress to you. Pay the postman $2.98 
when he delivers the dress at your door. We have paid 
the delivery charges. If the dress is not better than 
you expected, for any reason whatsoever, return it 
at our expense and we will cheerfully refund your 


money. Order by Ho. 92. 
WALTER FIELD it. $ 1039, CHICAGO 














Does the Work 
of .10 Men! 







Saws Wood Fast 


Tile ene peekt WITTE Saw uses Kerosene, 
Gas-Oil, Distillate or and will cut from 
woodaday, Easy to operate and 

any 


maker and labor . Complete- 
fegulator, throttling gevernor 
Change to Tree Saw 


in 3 Minutes 7 °° 


tree. Saws them down level to the 
ground, 








“Felled fifty 18-inch 

trees in less than 5 

hours.”” 

Earl McBurney, 
Iowa. 


ys’ 
FREE TRIAL— Lifetime 


Sold direct from factory 
Guarantee % ooh a-purpose 


outfit for any farm use. Engine can be at- 
tached te pumps, grinders, etc. 


Write today for my new Free 
@ = Book and Low Easy Payment 
Prices, No obligation. Or if 


Interested, ask for our Engine, 3-in-1 Saw Rig 
ce Pump catal 





| directly to coOperative groups of 








What Farmers Are Doin 





Cash Prizes for Home 
Orchard Letters 


ARLY in November we shall is- 
sue our annual More and Better 
Fruit and Nuts Special. We hope to 
make it more practical, more inter- 
esting, and more helpful than ever be- 
fore. For this issue we desire a large 
number of experience letters, giv- 
ing actual experiences in methods of 
cultivation, fertilizing, pruning, and 
marketing. Tell of the profits made 
Mail letters by October 15. 
For the best letters we offer the 
following prizes: First prize, $10; sec- 
ond prize, $5; and third prize, $3. 











Farmers Anxious to Market 


With Consumers 


T’S not the farmers who are holding 

up the completion of producer-to- 
customer marketing. In every section 
of the country—so fast have farmers’ 
cooperatives developed—these rural socie- 
ties are champing at the bit to do their 
share in cutting out middlemen and high 
prices. City consumers have the next 
word to say, and the farmers are anx- 
iously waiting to hear it. 


Down in Texas for example, the Per- 
ryton Equity Exchange is eager to start 
cooperative trading with groups of city 
workers. In Florida the Hastings Po- 
tato Growers’ Association is telling the 
cooperative world how fine their Irish 
potatoes really are. “Florida farmers,” 
says Manager H. L. Robinson, “work to- 
gether, play together, grow together, 
standardize together and market  to- 
gether.” Probably that is part of the 
explanation for Florida’s wonderful ad- 
vance in the past few years. “What are 
your needs?” Robinson asks. “How much 
does your cooperative membership need? 


Perhaps we can save you money; .cer- 


tainly we can give you the best to be 
had.” 

In addition to selling its table produce 
city 
workers, the Perryton, Texas, Exchange 
is also anxious to trade with other farm- 
ers’ societies. It offers wheat, barley, 
milo, kafir and oats, and is in the mar- 
ket for apples, potatoes, cabbage, onions 
and lettuce. Direct trading offers one 
sure way to catch the ever-climbing cost 
of living and bring it down to earth, 

ALBERT F. COYLE. 


Here’s the Secret 


AM 68 years old. I feed and attend 

to all my stock, and make more on 22 
acres than many farmers make on 75 
or 100 acres. Shall I tell you the secret? 
—legumes, peas, vetch, velvet beans, etc., 
with all the manure I can make. From 
a field of three acres sowed last fall I 
mowed 18 large two-horse loads of oats, 
vetch and wheat combined. I sow 1% 
bushels of oats, a peck of wheat, and 10 
pounds of vetch to the acre. 


Keep what stock you can and remem- 
ber cotton alone will never make you 
rich. 

Try to be a free man 

Do not depend on cotton, 

And you will live and laugh the longer 

When the other man’s forgotten. 

A. L. EUBANK. 

Greenville County, S. C 


How to Start With Sheep 


W.AS very much 

Butler’s and Mr 
on sheep raising in a recent Progressive 
Farmer, and as I have been asked by a 
lady of Southwest Virginia to tell her 
something about the skeep business, I 
will answer her, and others who may be 
thinking of going into sheep raising 

Mrs. K. 


interested in Dr. 
Stephenson's letters 


says she always liked sheep 
and has good meadows and mountain 
land for grazing. I would say to Mrs. 
K. that she has three of the most essen- 
tial things to start with. She loves 








eer ta 


Fi 
sheep; has good meadows for making 
hay, and good mountain land for grazing, 
The next thing she needs is to have her 
land fenced and some cheap, warm 


sheds for winter; and then start with 
some good grade ewes. For mutton use 


Shropshires or Hampshires; for wool— 
Cotswolds or Merinos, Codperative mar. 
keting has improved the wool business 
wonderfully 

One of the best flocks of ep in 
North Carolina is managed by tw young 
ladies, and I know of no business on the 
farm more suitable and appropriate for 
ladies than sheep raising. 

As lack of fencing is the greatest 


drawback in sheep raising, if farmers 
would co6perate in fencing, and in buy- 
ing breeding stock, the cost would be 
much less. 

Anyone going into sheep raising 
should write to the American Sheep As- 
sociation, Detroit, Mich., for “One Ewe 
Lamb,” a story by Miss Ada May Corn- 
well. The Progressive Farmer “1925 
Reference Special” has some good advice 
for beginners. 


I have been in the sheep business 40 
years and never had to kill very many 
dogs. Never lost half dozen by dogs, — 

J. T. WALL. 

Rockingham County, N. C. 


_ Editor's Note—When one is prepared 
for sheep raising, they require less at- 
tention, except at lambing and shearing 
time, than other farm animals. They 
fatten on cheap, home-produced feeds. 
Many thousands of sheep could gather 
half theiy feed from waste places and 
abandoned fields in the South. We agree 
with Mr. Wall that the danger from 
dogs ts more fancied than real. IWhen 
one prepares for raising sheep and pro- 
tects them at night, there is little danger 
from dogs. 


We Can Beat Muscle Shoals 
on Our Own Farms 


NOTICE in The Progressive Farmer 

the very enlightening and forcibly 
written articles by Mr. Eugene Butler 
on the Muscle Shoals question. 

My private opinion is that if farm- 
ers are allowing themselves to lose any 
sleep over the matter of cheap fertilizer 
and how soon they will get it from Mus- 
cle Shoals, they are wasting good live 
body tissue that should be more profit- 
ably used. 

It is remarkable how slow we are to 
utilize present opportunity and how prone 
we are to expect something both large 
and great from a distant and remote 
proposition. We can all sow winter leg- 
umes and summer legumes such as cow- 
peas, soybeans, etc., but we neglect these 
sure-fire prescriptions for a good rich 
soil and continue to wonder if Henry 
Ford will get Muscle Shoals so he cam 
start making nitrates to help us grow 
crops ! 

Mr. George A. Marsh said recently im 
an article in the Monroe Enquirer that 
his experience on his farm proved that 
$10 worth of clover seed sowed «! the 
right time aud in the right manner with 
the growth turned under the followmd 
spring is worth to the farm and the crop 
as much as $100 invested in commercial 
fertilizers in the spring. Think of it! 
This would be the same as buying nitrate 
of soda at $5 per ton and neither Mr 
Ford, nor any other man or set oi mem 
is going to get it from Muscle Shoals, 


Chile, or anywhere else at any such price 
as that. And not only has Mr. Marsh 
proved these things by actual test but 
scores of others have done and are 40 
ing the same thing in Union Cow and 
all over Dixie. 

We do not know what kind soil 
dope Mr. Ford Or whoever gets iscle 
Shoals is ge ing to get out of t! [en- 
nessee River, but one thing is certaif! 
Nothing to equal growing 1 ene 
fixing crops in the land will cor rom 
there or anywhere else, and certa not 


at a cost of only $5 per ten D. 
Union County, N, C. 
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pooner res et 


with successful yields by F. W 
who believes that it can be grown profit- 
ably in spite 
hand labor. 


Me T¢ 
oats and are getting better 
with shipped-in seed. 


citizens of this county 

value of club work, and now comes the 

suggestion from them that a permanent 

camp site be selected and equipped by 
- the county. 


21, 22, and 23. 
enough to attend this fair should make 
a note of the correct dates and plan to 
attend if possible. 





South Carolina Farm News 


M. McCord, ’ 
Rice is being grown here this year 
Ford, 


+ 


Georgetown County 


amount of 


of the great 
J. W. McLendon, Florence County.— 


farmers are sOwing county-grown 


results than | 


J. R. Clark, Richland County.—A large | 


planter in the Eastover section—left the 
cotton of one of his croppers unpoisoned 


see if the weevils would eat it and 


they didn’t disappoint him. He will make 
four times as much where he poisoned. 


Ernest Carnes, Spartanburg County.— 


Most of the peach growers seem well 
pleased with results, and there will be 
an increased acreage planted to commer- 
cial peaches this year. 


H. K. Sanders, Chester—S. J. Corn- 


well has cotton growing after three crops 
of bur clover and this is 100 per cent | | 
better than 
where no soil 
made. 


cotton on lands adjoining 
improvement has _ been 


Claude Rotheill, Saluda County.—Ed- 


gar Hare has already made in six months 
from a flock of 117 hens a total of 
$845.94 with expenses of only $244.28, 
leaving a net profit of $590.70. 


Lancaster 


W. F. Howell, 


C. Lee Gowan, Aiken County.—The 


have seen the 


W. J. Tiller, Chesterfield County.— 


which have held well through 
Our farmers are going 
+. 


S. C. Stribling, Cherokee County.— 


Our farmers who went on the “see and 
learn” trip to Cleveland County, N. C., 
were impressed with the good poultry 
and modern poultry houses they saw, and 
much good will result from the trip. 

J. M. Eleazer, Sumter County—When 
we returned from our annual farm tour 


the Pee Dee Experiment 


a 


The dry year 


W. H. Barton, Edgefield County.—In 


spite of drouth conditions I have deliv- 
ered our first shipment of 6,000 pounds 
of vetch seed and have orders for 12,000 
pounds more. 


W. D. 


Wood, Union County.—Sudan 


grass sowed extensively in sections of 
the county, has been a big success on 
lands with a considerable amount of hu- 
mus, despite the drouth. 


The “lay-by-schools” have closed in 


Berkeley County, and the “old folk” just 
concluded that this is one of the best 
things that those interested in education 
could have done. 
never had any 
school, being children during the years 
of the Civil War and the days of re- 
construction. 
or “lay-by-school” now being introduced 
for the first time in many sections of the 
county, 
Evelyn deMedicis, county home demon- 
Stration agent, has proved a success in 
that it has awakened some of these peo- 
ple to new ideas and to possibilities they 
thought were dead with the years gone 


by. 


Some of them have 
opportunity to attend 


This idea of the “adult” 


under the guidance of Miss 


Be Bee Se 


HE correct dates for the Four County 
Fair at Dunn, N. C., are October 20, 
Readers living near 


County.—. 
A very good quantity of bur clover seed 
was saved this year and farmers are 
realizing cash for these seed. 


We have some outstanding demonstra- | 
tions in carpet grass, lespedeza and white 
clover, 
the dry spell. 
strong on this pasture mixture another 
year. 


Rogers, Greenwood County.— | | 
The dairy industry is progressing fine 
considering the handicaps. 
has helped to arouse better interest in | 
pastures. 





m tour | |, Ignition for 
Station, | ! ; 
there were 85 farmers in the county with 
higher ideals of farming. 


which works with great accuracy and efficiency. ; 
is disconnected when the Bosch System is installed, for you don’t have to { 
use it at all! i 
Full automatic spark control is the popular thing today. 
the 1925 models of many of America’s leading automobiles. 
new feature is made available to Ford Owners, also, through the im- 
proved Type 600. 

Another improvement in the 
struction, which permits quick installation and easy timing. 
install the new outfit in 20 minutes, as the gears can be meshed in any 


eapentetthte 
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A New Type 600 Ignition | - 


System for Fords 


The famous Type 600 Ford Ignition System—made by Bosch 

for over three years—has been improved! 

It’s not just a new model, but a completely new system— 

easier to install— easier to time—easier to operate. 
The NEW Type 600 has full automatic spark control. The 
spark is advanced and retarded by a newly designed governor 

The Ford spark lever 


It is found on 
Now this | 


30sch System is the “movable head” con- 
You can 


\ position and’ the timing adjustments made at the head. | 
The old Type 600 made a wonderful record—200,000 were sold in the past { 











TY 600 
BOSCH 


‘FORDS_ 


two years and are giving splendid service today. 
is sure to be even more popular. 
but nothing added to the price, which is still only $12.75 (17.50 in Canada). 
If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct. 
pay the postman on delivery. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Branches: 


But the NEW Type 600 + 
Think of it! Many improvements added, 


No money required—just 


Main Office and Works, Springfield, Mass. i 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


The New Bosch Governor pro- 
vides full automatic spark con- 
trol. The Ford spark lever is 
disconnected, for you don’t have 
to use it at all! 
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A Uniform High 
Grade Magnesium 
Limestone 





Give Us an Opportunity to 
Merit Your Patronage. 


AMERICAN LIMESTONE 
COMPANY 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 











VANCE 


20th Century SAWMILLS 

for farm tractor 

and heavy steam 

power. 

Also Saws, Belt- 

ing, Dust Rigs, 
gers, Planers, 







Write for infor- 
mation Dept. A-4 


J. A. VANCE COMPANY. Winston-Salem, N. C. 




















AT THE RALEIGH FAIR 


We will have on exhibit at the Raleigh Fair a Frick Mounted Mill 


with power to operate. We have also arranged to have on 
hand a supply of logs, and a sawing demonstration will be given. 








SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Frick Co., Inc., 
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For Outdoor Men 


Who wanta boot that 
is stout, weather-proof 


16 INCH LACE 
ARMY OFFICER STYLE 


Hunters — Farmers—Woods- 
men — Surveyors — Stockmen 


Our special tanned Hardy-Hide leather 


and all other outloor men . ° ° ° 
are ured to examine this is at its best in this fine Army Officer’s 
ne quality wear - resistin . . ° 

. “Pull. and. twist and style, 16 inch boot. Notice the soft tipless 
crumple the leather, then . 


toe, the snug-top buckle strap and the 
sturdy sole that stands the hardest kind of 
punishment. No other boot can beat this 
LION BRAND Hardy-Hide when it 
comes to good honest quality and comfort- 
able service. Ask to see this boot. 


watch it resume its smooth 
buckskin like appearance. 





Free-! 


Send your name and 
address, and we will 
mail you a watch-fob 
size sample of Hardy- 
Hide leather and give 
you the name of your 
nearest LION BRAND 
shoe dealer. Address 
Desk I-6. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 























; Progressive Farmer 


Farm Progress in Mountains 


A Visit to Polk County, North Carolina 


HE Progressive Farmer has long 
recognized the effects of the Appa- 
lachian Mountains on our Southern 
| climate and consequently on the special 
crops that can be successfully and prof- 


itably grown in this “Northern climate” 
brought south by mountain elevations 
| Such conditions are found in Virginia, 


the Carolinas, Georgia, and Tennessee 

An example of wide diversification of 
climate in this section is found in Polk 
| County, N. C., parts of which are ele- 
vated and consequently have too short a 
growing for cotton, while other 
parts of the county easily produce a bale 
of cotton to the under conditions 
of good soil management. In addition 
to cotton, corn, and other field crops, 
Polk County has apple and peach or- 
chards, vineyards, and dairies, and also 
produces superb vegetables. 


season 


acre 


County Agent Sams Demonstrates 
on the Courthouse Square 


OUNTY Agent J. R. Sams, in addi- 
tion to being an all-round good dem- 


mountain stream which add 
the beauty of the home ground: 
mits the growing of ornamenta 
in almost endless variety. 

This garden may not have had the 
kinds of vegetables listed in seed cata 
logs, but it did have all the vegetables 
the Camps wanted or cared to g1 A 
garden of an acre, if near a good ir- 
ket and given the care Mrs. Camp es 
this garden, would almost supp 
small family. 

Three things about this, garde: “( 
of special interest. One was an aspara 
gus row 28 years old and yet in its 
prime. Another was the enormous size 
of the lettuce plants, which h if 
course been given enough space t ke 
their full development. New Yorl { 
tuce plants measured 23% inches acros 
and a later crop of Iceberg lettuc« as 
forming large, solid heads. Lettuce and 
asparagus are only twoof the two dozen 


vegetables that are exceedingly well 
adapted to conditions in the mountains and 
foothills. Some people say truck will be 





















































Makes Better Soap 
Easier~ Quicker 


Red Devil Lye, with waste grease and water, 
makes perfect soap in 20 minutes without 
boiling. Easy directions on can. 

Or if you make soap by any special directions 
of your own, use Red Devil Lye that way. It 
will make perfect soap your way too. Red 


Send for FREE 
Direction Booklet 

Next time you make 

soap, insist on genuine 


Devil Lye soap retains all natural glycerine 
and is free from commercial adulterants, 
Equals best store soaps at a fraction of their 
cost. Used for over twenty years in thousands 
of homes to make better soap with less work. 


Wm. Schield Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


RED DEVIL LYE 


Red Devil Lye. Its 
results will surprise 
you. . 











Stove, Rangeand Heater Economy 


WHY PAY EXCESSIVE PRICES FOR STOVES AND RANGES, when you can buy, 
at very reasonable i a Cook Stove, Range or Heater that will last a lifetime 
and is fully guaranteed? Our prices are not only cheap, but you save freight from our 
plant here in the center of the Carolinas. Inquire at your dealer’s or write us direct. 


GLASCOCK STOVE & MFG. CO., Greensboro, N. C. 
























Send us $1.25 and we will send you THE PROGRES- i 
SIV E FARMER and the Atlanta Tri-Weekly Consti- 


Save 75 Cents tution, one year each. This saves you ~ ge ra dol- 


4 lar. Send order and remittance to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N 

























IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 
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onstration agent, is a livestock, hay, and shipped from the valleys and mountain- 
pasture enthusiast. Very wisely he in- sides sometime, just as it is now shipped 
sists that “home feed 

should be grown first,” - . | 
and then stock raising 
pushed. He has sowed 
the courthouse lawn at 
Columbus in pasture and 
hay plants as a demon- 
stration. These are mak 
ing luxuriant growth un 
der trying surroundings. 
Sweet clover, alfalfa, bur 
clover, lespedeza, white 

KUDZU ON REV. GEORGE BRANSCOMB’S PLACE 
clover, red clover and alsike are all from Norfolk, Wilmington, Charleston, 
proving that they are well adap- and other coastal towns, and that herds 
ted to both soil and climate of Polk of cattle, hogs, and sheep will also 
County. The same is true of red top, abound. 
tall meadow oat grass, orchard grass, , wae . 
and even Sieemrane of which a be- _ The third striking feature of Mrs. 
ing grown successfully in a limited way. Camp 4 garden was that 32 years ago 
Sager i : Mrs, Camp sowed some mustard seed, 

Back of the home of K. N. Hines is a ang annually since then she has had mus- 

rough and rolling piece of land that had tarq from volunteer reseeding. The 


been in cultivation since long ago but 
through neglect was worn out and cut to 
pieces with gullies. The brush was cut 
and used to fill the gullies. Then the 
land was prepared and sowed to a mix- 
ture of grasses and legumes. At the 
time of our visit (May 20) the field was 
covered from six to ten inches deep with 
a dense growth of pasture plants—and 
actually needed more livestock to keep 
it well grazed! One could see where 
the gullies had been, but there was no 
evidence of any present day washing. 





On the same type of soil and a short 
distance from the farm of Mr. K. N. 
Hines, we visited the home orchard of 
Mr. W. M. Hines. There we found a 
healthy, vigorous peach tree that Mr. 
Hines planted 31 years ago. A _ few 
years ago Mr. Sams got Mr. Hines to 
dehorn this venerable tree. This gave 
it new life. dts trunk is 5 feet and 3 
inches in circumference, measured 2% 
feet from the ground. This tree has 
produced a crop of fruit with gratify- 
ing regularity for about 28 years and 
with ‘better care and attention will do 
still better. 


Mrs. Camp Shows What Can Be 
Done With Gardens 


N DRIVING over Polk County with 
Mr. Sams we were especially de- 
lighted with the home garden and in ad- 
dition flowers, shrubs, vines, and trees 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Camp. 
The Camp home is on a slight elevation 
and in front of the dwelling and beside 
the vegetable garden flows’”a typical 


aia hi - SE SP et ee ee eva 


plants are allowed to mature each year 
and shatter their seed. These come up 
in the fall when their nature-given habit 
calls for germination, and thus for 
thirty-two years this pungent salad plant 
has voluntarily contributed its vitalizing 
vitamines to the fall, winter, and spring 
menu of the Camp family. 


Since seeing this beautiful demonstra- 
tion Mr. and Mrs. Camp have made, we 
can not help but wonder why vegetable 
production for carlot shipments has not 
developed into a big industry in the 
mountains. If there were 100 home gar- 
dens in Polk County all as good or even 
nearly as good as Mrs. Camp’s garden 
and if each of these were one acre in 
size, then by organization and codpera- 
tion in production and marketing, many 
carloads would be made available every 
year for shipment to distant markets at a 
time when vegetables are selling at the 
highest market prices. A study of the 
vegetables that are shipped north through 
Polk County to Asheville and 
cities and shipped south through Polk 
County to Spartanburg and other cities 
to the south, would undoubtedly point 1 
possibilities that have not been serious!) 
considered. If a‘study of production 
the Southern Appalachian mountaitis 1s 
made and a study of consumption i 
markets north, east, south, and 
the mountains is made, then it would be: 
shown that at one season of the year or 
another the following vegetables ar 
shipped: either into or through the mou 
tains :—aSparagus, beans, beets, cabbage 
carrots, celery, cucumbers, eggplant. !ct- 


other 


west 
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If you want bright, 
steady light, and 
peppy power, feed 
the wires with 

“juice” from batter- 
jes that can deliver 
it. Universal can! 

They come sealed 
in their Nu-Seal 
giass cells. You just 
hook them up and 
they go to work. No muss, fuss or both- 
er, no troublesome job. 

There's a Universal Battery for every 
make of plant. And we'll make a gener- 
ous allowance for your old battery. 

Write for details and for Battery Guide 
which tells everything about Batteries 
for F arm Light and Power Plants—Auto- 
mobiles, Radios, too. FREE. Write today! 









teries, and 
our cent 
location, en- 





State Distributors for 
Uni 1 Battery C » Chicago, Ill. 
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W.H. P. Made Over $125 in April 
During His Spare Time! 








by simply showing our handsome catalog of 
marble and granite memorials to those who 
edmonuments. You, too, 

lotsof persons whoneed monuments. 
Experience isn’t required to encuge 
their onpen. And che work | is — 
fied and pleasant, 

fitable! rite today i: free i 
mation ving that you can earn 
$50 to$ $150 each month in your spare 
time. Write now! 


ALLIED MONUMENT COMPANIES 
1868 Candler Building, Atiante, Ge. 



















So Laying hens must have 


plenty of minerals before 
them at all times if you 
want high egg production. 
LIME is necessary to the 
formation of egg shell. 
PHOSPHORUS is es- 
sential to blood and nerve 
cells and in building bone. 


FOS-FOR-US 
‘The Phosphate-Lime Grit 


is a hard, sharp, soluble grit—made in three 

Oy ead hens, pullets and chicks. Tested 
"y leading at stations and used on 
ousands of 


arms, 








At your dealer’s, 
or direct from us. 


FREE: A _ new booklet 


and samples ef FOS- 
FOR-US. Send today. 







International Agricultural 
Corporation 


Dept. PF 
Columbia, Tenn. 
Please Send the Free Booklet 
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markets every spring and summer. 





tuce, onions, potatoes, peas, peppers, spin- 
ach, squash, tomatoes, and turnips. Be- 
sides these vegetables add fruit, dairy, 
and poultry products, all codperatively 
grown and cooperatively marketed, and 
we have at least the plan for a great 
future development. 


Planting Corn in a Kudzu Patch— 
Ever Hear of Such a Thing? 


NE of County Agent Sams’ demon- 

strators, Rev. George Branscomb, has 
nine acres in kudzu and will plant more. 
He has found it to be a valuable hay 
and pasture crop and that nothing equals 
kudzu for bringing up run-down land. 
It fills gullies and makes knolls of clay 
or beds of sand rich land. Kudzu grows 
faster than honeysuckle vines and makes 
poor land rich quicker than cowpeas, 
soybeans, or velvet beans. It does not 
have to be planted every year, yet it is 
not difficult to get rid of. 

On May 20, before Mr. Branscomb’s 
neighbors had sowed their hay crops, 
his kudzu had made a growth varying 
from five or six feet to 10 or 12 feet 
on some of the older fields. On one 
hillside that had been in gullies and pine 
saplings for years, kudzu in three years 
had filled the gullies and covered the 
mellowed soil between them with a rich 
coating of vegetable mold. The ground 
had the color and texture of a forest 
floor. In another field Mr. Branscomb 
was doing what most of us would con- 
sider a daring if not a foolish thing. 
He was planting corn in a field set to 
kudzu. He has done this before and it 
proved profitable. Here is his plan 
Before the kudzu has made much growth 
Or whenever corn planting time comes 
in the spring, rows are marked off and 
corn planted as if there were no kudzu 
occupying the land. As the corn grows 
it is cultivated as usual. The cultivators 
drag the kudzu vines along, leaving them 


.| parallel with and close to the corn rows, 


where they grow and smother most of 
the weeds. Of course the kudzu climbs 
the cornstalks, but this only adds to the 
amount of forage made and increases its 
value, since kudzu is a legume and as 
readily eaten by stock as any other leg- 
ume! When the corn is ready for har- 
vest, the ears may be pulled and stock 
turned into the field to find an abundance 
of rich feed, or the corn and kudzu may 
be harvested together, run through 


husker and shredder, and the stock’ 


turned in the field; or the land may be 
prepared and sowed to small grain or 
some other fall-sowed crop. 


Farmers’ Federation and a Farm- 
ers’ Club Are Pushing Polk 
Forward 


HERE are two organizations of Polk 

County farmers that are doing the 
county, especially the farmers, an in- 
finite amount of good. One is the Farm- 
ers’ Federation, with a big store and 
warehouse at Tyron, and the other is a 
Farmers’ Club. No county or commun- 
ity can find itself, know itself, or fully 
develop its resources without organiza- 
tion and codperation, planning, and 
work. The membership of the Polk 
County Farmers’ Club is large, and com- 
mittees of the club study every impor- 
tant interest of the people of the coun- 
ty, encourage and aid the farm and home 
agents, and study ways and means for 
the betterment of county affairs. 

Polk is first and last an agricultural 
county and very much in need of manu- 
facturing enterprises. More livestock 
and-better livestock is also a present and 
urgent need, and Mr. Sams has demon- 
strations in many parts of the county 
that prove that the county can offer the 
first essential to profitable livestock rais- 
ing, namely, rich feeds cheaply pro- 
duced. Jf the farmers of Polk County 
will line up with Mr. Sams and profit 
from the wisdom and ripe experience of 
North Carolina’s “dean of county 
agents,” then Polk County farmers will 
grow rich from their pastures and 
meadows when purebred beef and dairy 
cattle, sheep, hogs, and poultry are raised 
by thousands and carloads of vegetables 
and fruits leave the county for distant 














Ask for BEAVER"JUMBO” 


FREE 


TheBeaverPlan 
Book 


A book of helpful 
suggestions cover- 
ing artistic effects 
that can be perma- 
nently secured with 
Beaver Fibre Wall 
Board. Write Dept. 
C-C-10A. The Beaver 
Products Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


i 





A Beaver product—made to the Beaver stand- 
ard that you know so well—but 25 per cent 
thicker, stiffer, stronger! 

You who have known and used Beaver Wall 
Board for many years have found that for a 
wall board of standard thickness it could not 
be improved—in strength—in resistance to 
sound, heat, cold and climatic changes. 

But for conditions where these famous 
Beaver qualities are demanded in the highest 
possible degree, you can now use the thicker 
Beaver “‘Jumbo” Fibre Wall Board. 

You can put Beaver Wall Board anywhere with 
full assurance that it willstay put. Use it for 
modernizing your home; for all remodeling; for 
sealing winter’s cold out of the garage; for 
converting the attic into comfortable rooms; 
for a hundred and one uses around the farm. 

Where a standard weight board of highest 
possible quality is satisfactory, use the regular 
Beaver Fibre Wall Board. But where super- 
service is essential use Beaver “‘Jumbo.” 

Be sure you are getting genuine Beaver Wall 
Board by looking for the Red Beaver Border. 

If you don’t know where to buy the genuine, 
ask for the name of the Beaver dealer in your 
locality. Address Dept. C-C-10A 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTSCO, Inc. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





EAVE z 
Wall Board 

















C Georgia Tobacco Farms 


Offer the greatest opportunity for the tobacco farm- 
er to make money. The mild climate and excel- 
lent soil] make bright tobacco of the highest type 
Convenient markets, good schools, pleasant living 
conditions. Farms at low prices. Large farms 
pay big returns through tenant farmers. Stitiy 
this farm bargain: 354 acres, 250 clear, bighesi 
type soil, well fenced, new house, good barns, ten- 
ant house. On improved highway, 3% miles from 
goed railroad town and tobacco market Other 
large or small farms for sale at lowest prices 
Full information free 


Write W. E. Price, General Immigration Agent 
Southern Ry. System, Washington, D. aa 
= 





























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
TRI- WEEKLY CONSTITUTION 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. _| : 


AND THE ATLANTA 


One Year, Now Only $1.25 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO j 
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EPARE 


for Winter Driving 


Hundreds of thousands of 
motorists have enjoyed 
better car performance 
during the past summer 
because they changed their 
spark plugs as recom- 
mended during Champion 
National Change Week last 
May. 


If you have not renewed 
your spark plugs this year, 
install a full set of Cham- 
pions now and enjoy easier 
starting and more power 
and speed during the 


coming winter. 


ampion 
iming 


Plug is a 
great aid to 
winter start- 
ing for mo- 
tors not 


equipped 


Champion X for Fords is 60 
cents. Blue Box for all other 
cars, 75 cents. Know the 
genuine by the double-ribbed 


sillimanite core. 


Champion Spark Plug 


with prim- 

ing cocks. Company 

Sold every- Toledo, Ohio 

wherefor $1. Windsor, Ont. London Paris 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 



































Pants and 
Sweater 


Both r Oe 


for 


a — 
“4 ot he a 
i ey have cus’ 
Soi 
All seams are 
stitohed and guaranteed 
Color—Oxford 


gray 2 = ripe only. Sizes 
aist measure 
The Gwoater is made of 


Oxford gra 
only. Sizes — "34 


44 chest 
Delivery Free} an 3 


give size and color. 


re 
| your money at once. 











color, 


|, tine 


‘and darable : 


size wll 
Il send this 
and pair of 
: trousers to you. You 
ion" y one penny 
— | hey are deliv- 
ered at your door by 
the mT 


b 


Just Sai.2s7 
i —_ 


vag 


i 


alee ound peers your name and ad- 


. Besure to 


Waiter Field Co., Dept. R 3039 Chicago 















EARN 30." to ‘35.2 WEEKLY 
We train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Welfare Workers, Mothers, Special 
Courses in Maternity Nursing, Prac- 
tical Nursing, Elements of Nursing, 
Motherhood. Learn at home, 


Tuition refunded if not satisfied 
Write fer Free Catalog Easy Payment Phe 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NURSING 


808 PARK SQUARE BLOG. © BOSTON, MASS. 


BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK R ) 








A 


Removes 


S.PAT 





Bursal 
ments, Thickened, Swollen Tis- 


Enlarge- 
sues, Curbs, Filled Tendons, 


Soreness from any Bruise or Strain. 
Stops Spavin Lameness. Allays pain. 
Does not blister, remove the hair or 
lay up the horse. $2.50 a bottle, 
delivered. Book 1 R free. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 384 toon St., Springfield, Mass. 
















The unmarked gravesin every ceme- 
tery offer you a chance to make big money in 
your spare time, taking orders for our monu- 

ments. J.F.R. of Virginia, earned $1236, in 4 

mos.; W.H.P. of N.C. made $150in one month, 

No experience needed. Beautiful catalog free. 

Write for details today. 

Commonwealth Marble & Granite Co. 

216 Confederate Ave., Room 209 Atlanta, Ga, 


ORNS TUMP PULLER 


PULLS STUMPS and TREES. \ 
One man handles it. Single, double 
and triple power. Shipped on 30 
days trial. Guaranteed for three 
years. Get catalogue and low prices, 
also special agency offer. 
LaPiant-Choate Mfg. Co. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Building the Poultry House 


Good Laying and Roosting Quarters Mean More Eg¢s 


; By J. H. 


O YOUR hens have a comfortable 
laying and roosting house? Unless 


roomy, comfortable, well ventilated, 


light, sanitary houses are furnished, best 
results cannot be 


expected. Present in- 
dications are that 
good fresh eggs 
will bring fancy 
prices this winter. 
A few additional 
eggs a day will 
mean_ considerable 
increase in the rev- 
from the poul- 

flock, 

You cannot afford 

to keep chickens unless you keep good 

and you cannot afford to keep 


enue 
try 





J. H. WOOD 


chickens, 


good chickens if you are not going to 
house them properly. 

A good house need not be expensive 
—in fact, it should not be. Oftentimes 
an old tenant house or outhouse can be 


converted into a very good laying house 
with little labor or expense. 
Location.—The 
ider is the 
should be 
house 
and 
shot 


important point to 

The poultry 
enough to the 
it can be easily 

On the other 
near enough to 
located on 


first 
cons location 
near 
that 

for 


be 


*hed cared 
hand, it ild not 
be a nuisance. It should be 
a well drained portion of the farm, pre- 
ferably on sloping land. It should be 
located that spacious yards or free 
range can be given and should be so 
placed that an abundance of shade “is 
available. The house should be facing 
south or southeast, depending upon the 
prevailing winds The house should 
never face north, northeast north- 
west because of the cold winter winds 
that would be objectionable 


or 


the house should 
be determined the number and size 
of the breeds. Generally three to 3% 
square feet of floor space per bird will 
be enough where birds have spacious 
yards or free range. The depth of the 
house will depend upon the length. It 
is doubtful to the writer whether a 
house should be more than 20 or less 
than 14 feet deep. A 20-foot house is 
cooler in summer and warmer in winter 
than a 10-or 14-foot house. However, 
where only a small flock is kept a 20- 
foot house would not be practical to 
construct. We have seen many good 
houses that were 30 feet deep and giving 
satisfactory results, but expense of con- 
struction and care under general condi- 
tions are such that a 20-foot house will 
generally be more satisfactory. For 100 
layers a house 14 x 24 is a convenient 
and satisfactory size. For 125 layers a 
house 20 x 20 will be more satisfactory. 
If only 50 layers are to be kept a house 
14 feet deep and 12 feet long will be 
found serviceable. 


Height.—The height will depend upon 
the depth of the house. For a 14-foot 
house the front should be at least seven 
feet high and the back not less than five 
feet. The house should be high enough 
so that the attendants can walk about 
comfortably without striking their heads. 
A house 20 feet deep should be nine 
feet high in front and 5% to 6 feet high 
in the rear. 


The Front—The front should 
boarded up for at least three feet and 
the remainder of the front should be left 
open and covered with one-inch mesh 
wire. This small mesh wire is prefer- 
able to the coarser wire as it will keep 
out birds, rats, etc. In sections where 
the temperature goes low enough to 
freeze combs, cotton cloth curtains 
should be made to close up the open 
front at night. Unbleached cotton of 
medium weight only should be used. Cur- 
tains should never be used during the day. 
Curtains that hinge to the top and upen 
into the roof are easiest to operate. 


The Back—The back of the laying 


size of 


by 


Stse.—The 


be 


t 


houses should be guy sealed. glo 





WOOD 


cracks or crevices 


should be tolerated 
in the winter. A draft through cracks or 
knot holes will cause birds to catch colds. 
A 12-inch ventilator door should be 
placed just under the rafters. This ven- 
tilator should be left open all summer 
but be tightly closed during the winter. 
Another ventilator under the dropping 
boards will tend to make the house cooler 
in the summer, but is not absolutely 
essential. 

The Floor—There are three types of 
floors. The best, when properly n- 
structed, is the concrete floor. Concrete 
floors are more sanitary, easier to clean, 
more permanent and in the long run 
most economical of the three. Ten or 12 
inches of crushed rock or packed ers 
should first be laid. This foundation 
will prevent water from standing im- 
mediately under the concrete. Next float 
two inches of concrete. Money will be 
wasted if more concrete is used. 

The wooden floor is next best. W len 
floors should be at least 18 inches 
the ground or they will soon rot 
Wooden floors close to the ground 
nish a hiding place for rats, pol 
weasels, etc. A double floor will last 
more than twice as long as a 
floor and be more satisfactory.  \ n 
laving a double floor, the first n 
of rough lumber and should be _ laid 
diagonally from corner to corner. 1e 
top floor should be of matched lu 
and laid from front to back rather than 
with the front. 

Where the soil is well drained, a dirt 
floor will work very well, but is h 
to clean, and furnishes a hiding place 
for rats and other vermin. When a dirt 
floor is used, it should be higher than 
the ground about the house outside 
Several inches of the floor should | 
moved each year and-six to eight inches 
of good clean river sand placed *k 
3y this method of renovation, chances of 
contamination will be materially reduced. 
elhe Roof—The roof should overlap 
the walls on all sides from 12 to 24 
inches in order that the rain falling in 


the house will be reduced to a minimum. 
Either tarred roofing or shingles may be 
used, depending upon the cost of each in 


your immediate vicinity. When pre- 
pared roofing is used, the sheathing 
should be well cured and placed close 


together. Only the best grades should 
be used and it should be put on during 
warm weather. It is advisable to open 
a roll out and allow the sun to shine 
on it for some time before it is tacked 
down. This will prevent buckling and 
warping. All edges must be securely 
fastened or strong winds will tear it 
off. ‘ 


Siding —Matched lumber or ship-lap 
undoubtedly makes the best siding. How- 
ever, unmatched lumber will work very 
well. The cracks in the back and on 
the ends will need to be stripped. Dressed 
lumber is a little better than rough lum- 
ber because it is easier to clean. 


Experiments show that the straw loft 
house is a very desirable tyfe of house 
for the South. This type of house 1s 
generally about 10 degrees cooler in the 
summer and 10 degrees warmer in the 
winter than the shed roof and other 
types. The Kansas Agricultural College 
at Manhattan, Kansas, has planned 4 
very good straw loft house and has a 
circular giving plans and specifications 
and bill of material for same. 


A good poultry house is a good invest- 
ment. Let’s try to give every farm flock 
a house that will be a home and a house 
that good chickens deserve. The addi- 
tional profit reftrned will more than 
compensate for the time and expense ¢X- 
pended. Write to your state college oF 
experiment station for plans and speci- 
fications for poultry houses that have 
proved mont satisfactory in ome state. 
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Carolinas-Virginia Hints 





| Won't You Please Send 
Back That Blank ? 


VY PAGE 5 of las 1p 
O we printed a bla it u rn 
estly mite ¢ ery Progressive Farm 
ré er fill in and return to us H 
are anvrious to know wa ures 
our paper our readers like most, wha 
changes or improvement they wot 
like to sce us make, and what special 
lines of progress they are considering 
for their farms about which we migh 
help them. The blank on page 5 las 
week makes it easy for any reader to 
inform us as to any or all of thes 
matters. We also hope many readers 


will try for the $100 in prises we then 
offered for letters on “How to Jm- 
; : 

wi 


prove The Progressive Farmer 
1926,” all these letters to be mailed 
by next Thursday, October 15. 

the way, nm making up ow 
blank, by a strange oversight we for 


got to ask readers what they think of 
feature, “Farm 


our regular page 

Work This Week and Next,” former- 
ly “The Business Farmer's Calen- 
dar.’ We should like to know wheth 


er this feature is really appreciated 
by readers to such an extent as to 
justify the great amount of work 
put on it. Please tell us whether w 
helps you in your farm work 


Ue 











Prospects for Overproduction 


of Wheat in 1926 


INTER wheat production the 
United States next year will be con- 
siderably in excess of probable domes- 
tic requirements if reported intentions 
of f increase acreage some 


in 


larmers to 
4,000,000 acres above last year are car- 
ried out and avérage yields are secured, 
the Department of Agriculture points 
out in its wheat outlook report released 
recently, 

This situation, the department says, 
would place winter wheat on a world 
market basis. The fact that our mar- 
ket is now on approximately a domestic 
basis considered largely to have 
brought about the present favorable mar- 
ket position of wheat producers. 


1s 


The winter wheat area sowed this fall 
will be in the neighborhood of 46,400,000 
acres, if farmers carry out the intended 
increase of 9.7 per cent. Allowing for 
average abandonment the area to be har- 
vested next summer would be about 
40,424,000 acres compared with 32,813,000 
acres harvested this year. 

Should the yield be the same as this 
year, 12.7 bushels per acre, the lowest 
since 1904, the crop would 513,- 
000,000 or 23 per cent more wheat than 
was harvested this year. A crop of 
586,000,000 bushels or about 40 per cent 
more than this year would be produced 
should the yield per acre equal the av- 
erage of the past 10 years, which was 
14.5 bushels. 


reach 


The spring wheat crop has averaged 
253,000,000 bushels in the past five years, 
which add@d to 586,000,000 bushels of 
winter wheat would make a total of 
839,000,000 bushels. This would produce 
an exportable surplus of from 160,000,- 
000 to 240,000,000 bushels in the face of 
an upward trend in production in other 
countries, 





Market Farm Timber in 
Drouth Areas 


| "bersieg H. M. Curran, foreste 


r, comes | 


he timely suggestion that farmers in 
the drouth stricken areas of North Caro- 
ima might add to their income this fall | 
and winter by marketing some of the 
mature timber now on the farms. Mr. 
Curran will assist any farmer who wishes 
to engage in this work and he says 
that recent surveys have shown that 


large amount of merchantable 
rious farms of the drouth 


there is a 
timber on the va 


area, 


“The stands are not large in the hand 


of .any individual but. the aggregat 
amounts are astonishing,” says Mr. Cur 
ran. “Farmers may do group market 
ing and make cooperative carlot ship 
ments of timber to the large state mar 
kets. The furniture and veneer manu 
facturers are in the market for oak, 
poplar, gum and walnut. The handle 
factories are buying hickory and ash. 


Dogwood is being sought by the bobbin 
mills and there is always a demand for 
stave wood, posts, poles and firewood.” 
Mr. Curran plans to work this group 
marketing through the medium of the 
county agents of State College employed 


in the various counties of the state. 
Many of them have already expressed 
an interest in the plan. Mr. Curran says 
that County Agent W. Kerr Scott of 


Alamance is the first to plan for a solid 
car shipment. Walnut will be the first 
wood cut and the prices for this timber 
range as high as $150 per thousand for 
the large trees. 


Write Your Congressman 
Your Views 


T IS high time for farmers to speak 

out about the great issues confront- 
ing Congress. Wise taxation policies 
affect the farmer’s pocketbook; the ques- 
tion of prohibition enforcement may af- 
fect the morals and habits of our chil- 
dren and grandchildren; what Congress 
does with regard to plans for curtailing 
wars may determine whether or not our 
boys will be butchered in unnecessary 
wars. Now is the time to speak to your 
Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress about these matters. You may wish 
just to cut out page 5 of this issue and 
forward with your approval or comment. 


Following is a list of senators and rep- | 


resentatives from our territory :— 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Senators.—Furnifold M. Simmons, Lee S 
Overman. 
Congressmen.—1. Hallett S. Ward. 2. John 


H. Kerr. 3. Charles L. Abernathy. 4. Ed- 
ward W. Pou. Charles M. Stedman. 6. 
Homer L. Lyon. 7. William C. Hammer. 


8 Robert L. Daughton. 9. A. L. Bulwinkle. 


10. Zebulon Wea 


ver 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Senators.—Ellison D. Smith, Nathaniel B. 
Dial. 

Congressmen.—!. W. Turner Logan. 2. 
James F. Byrnés. 3. John J. McSwain. 4. 
Fred H. Dominick. William F. Steven- 
son. 6, Allard H. Gasque. 7. Hampton P. 
Fulmer. 

VIRGINIA 


Senators.—Claude A. Swanson, Carter Glass. 
Congressmen.—!. Schuyler Otis Bland. 2. 





Cash Prizes for Letters From 
E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the 


other letters printed. 
want your name withheld, say so. 


Progressive Farmer. 


“How I Made My Orchard Pay.” First 


in Our Home.” First prize, $3. 
Progressive Farmer. 





forming letters on the subjects indicated below; also cash payment for all 
No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. 


_. SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“My Experiences With Pecans.” 
First prize, $10; second prize, $5; third prize, $3. 


Mail letters by October 15 to The Progressive Farmer. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN.—“Is 
ore Economical as to Money, Time, and Appearance, and Why?” 
Mail letters by October 25 to Mrs. Hutt, care The Progressive Farmer. 
SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“Why I Am Glad We Have a Radio 
Mail letters by October 25 to Mrs. Hutt, care The 


Unpublished letters will not be returned unless postage. is, enclosed. 


Joseph T. Deal. 3. Andrew J. Montague. 4. 
Patrick H. Drewry. 5. J. M. Hooker. 6. 
Clifton A. Woodrum. 7. Thomas W. Harri- 
son. 8 R. Walton Moore. 9%. George C. 
Peery. 10. Henry St. George Tucker. 
Farm Folks, Old and Young 


most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 


If you 


Mail letters by October 25 to The 
prize, $10; second prize, $5; third prize $3. 


Homemade or Ready-to-wear Clothing 
First prize, $. 
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How will you use 
your crop money? 


bt bes are you going to do 


with your share of farm 
prosperity? Is not this the time 
to free yourself and your family, 
once and for all, of the inefficien- 
cy, messiness, drudgery and dan- 
ger of old-fashioned oil lamps? 

Is not this the time to install 
that modern lighting plant which 
you have wanted so long, but 
have postponed buying “until 
times are better”? 

Do you know that insurance 
companies report an alarming 
increase in farm fire losses, and 
that a common cause is the over- 
turned lamp or lantern? 

Colt Light is safe. With Colt 
Light in your barn, your chores 
are easier and finished more 


Write to the nearest branch for the new free book, “ Daylight 24 Hours a Day.” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


(27) 1085 
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quickly. It is no trouble to oper 
ate this light plant, and you need 
no technical knowledge to run it. 


Union Carbide for use in the 
big 200-lb. capacity generator is 
sold direct to the consumer at 
factory prices. One of the Union 
Carbide Sales Company’s ware- 
houses is located near you. 
Union Carbide is always uni- 
form. World’s best quality. 
Highest gas yield. It is always 
packed in blue-and-gray drums. 


The whole cost of Colt Light, 
installed and working, is less than 
that of the cheapest automobile. 
Invest a part of this year’s crop 
money in a Colt Light plant and 
your entire family will reap its 
benefits for years to come. 





No other proposition offers as great an 
opportunity for the farm-trained man as 
selling the Colt Light Plant. Selling ex- 
perience is unnecessary, for we will train 
you to make a success of this work. If 
you are over 25 years old and drive your 
own automobile write our nearest office 


for full particulars. 











OLT 


TRA RK 
New York, N.Y. . « . 
Rochester, N.Y. . . 31 Exchange St. 
Chicago, Ill. . 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo., 716 N.Y. Life Bidg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 6th & Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal., 8th & Brannan Sts. 


30 E. 42d St. 








“COLT LIGHT IS SUNLIGHT’ 
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WOOD SHINGLES |“Don’t risk wood shingles.” 
WILL BURN _Isays Mr. J. P. Artley.“‘Sparks 
set fire to my wood shingle Roof. My house burned 
and I lost all I had in the house. My new house 
an ‘Everwear” Steel Roof. It can't catch fire.”” 
*EVERWEAR” ROOFING | “Just the Roofing I have 
CAN'T BURN been looking for.” You 
will say when you see this thick, Strong Roofing— 
then you will understand why it has such a repu- 
tation for lasting. Send for sample. 
COSTS LESS THAN| We sell DIRECT FROM OUR 
WOOD SHINGLES | BIG ROOFING FACTORY—TO 
YOU. So our roofing costs you less than most wood 
i Tee samples—to-day—and see 


ALL NAIL 
HEADS ARE COVERED. 
YOU SAVE __| We have cut down the price on all 
THE PROFIT|kinds of Roofing, Corrugated and 
V Crimp Galvanized Roofing and Steel Shingles, 
Asphalt Shingles and Roll Roofing. But steel is 
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costing more—next month prices may be higher. 
Now is the time to get your roofing—while 
prices are down to rock bottom. 


SEND FOR bet NEW BUILDING BOOK 
FREE BOOK tells all about Roofing and Side 
ing and gives valuable building information, 
Write to-day for your free copy. 


WRITE FOR We have just about enough 
FREE SAMPLES] pocine to fill orders, at our 
special cut prices, for the next 30 days—then 
we may have to raise our prices. Send to-day 
for big free tamples—roofing book and special cut 
prices. We sell you one square or 1,000 squares 
at the same low wholesale factory price. Get 
uaranteed, fire proof roofing direct from the factory, 
re paid. And keep in your own pocket the 
profits others would get. Appress 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 


RALEIGH, N. C., Dept. P. 
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Protected Purchasing 


"THE primary mission of a farm paper is ro help its 
readers to prosper and to live in comfort and 
happiness. 

A staff of trained experts, competent to advise you in 
matters relating to the growing of your crops, raising 
your live stock and dairying, is maintained by each 
member of the Standard Farm Paper Unit. They can- 
not assure you of abundant harvests but through their 
knowledge of local conditions and constant contacts 
with national trends they can give timely and helpful 
suggestions that often add materially to your income. 


The problems of marketing are dealt with by special- 
ists in that line and every new idea advanced is care- 
fully analyzed and reported in the papers. All of 
this has to do with your income. The members of the 
Standard Farm Paper Unit also have taken steps to 
safeguard your expenditures. 


Guaranteed Advertising 


Y OU naturally turn to your favorite farm papers 
for buying suggestions just as you do for farming 
suggestions. 


The members of the Standard Farm Paper Unit con- 
sider it their duty to you to see that their advertising 
columns as well as their editorial columns are reliable. 


Constant vigilance keeps fraudulent or misleading 
advertising out of the papers. The publishers guar- 
antee that advertisers will live up to their claims. 


The policy of protecting 2,000,000 farm families in 
their purchasing is but another reason for the confi- 
dence placed in the papers comprising the Unit. 


Knowing this policy, which has been vigorously en- 
forced for years, legitimate advertisers do not hesitate 
to place eis | sales messages in the Unit. They 
know that they need not fear unfair competition and 
that Unit readers will respond with the confidence 
that a sound editorial policy has created. 





ARMER 


AND FARM WOMAN 


MEMBER OF THE 


STANDARD Parer 


PAPER 


The Members of the Standard Farm 
Paper Unit Are: 
American Agriculturist Nebraska Farmer 
Breeder’s Gazette Ohio Farmer 
The Farmer Pacific Rural Press 
Hoard’s Dairyman Pennsylvania Farmer 
Kansas Farmer and Prairie Farmer 
Mail and Breeze Progressive Farmer 

Michigan Farmer Wallaces’ Farmer 
Missouri Ruralist Wisconsin Agriculturist 





A NATIONAL MEDIUM WITH LOCAL PRESTIGE 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Success With Pastures 


Readers Get Cheaper Feeding From Better Pastures 


Made His Pasture a Feed Lot 


($10 Prize Letter) 


EVERAL years ago I read an article 
in The Progressive Farmer, entitled 
“Ts Your Pasture a Feed Lot or an 


Exercise Lot?” 

I decided my pasture was only an “ex- 
ercise lot,” so I determined to follow the 
directions in The Progressive Farmer 
and make it a “feed lot.” 

It was early in August when this ar- 
ticle appeared, and I wasted no time in 
getting started. 

About 35 or 40 acres of my pasture was 
wet branch bottom, grown up in briers, 
swamp grass, and alder bushes. The rest 
was new ground with the sprouts and 
pokeweeds so often found in new ground 
pasture. 

I shrubbed off the bottom land and 
drained it. Next I cut the sprouts and 
pokeweed and put them in some gullies 
and ditches in the field. After the new 
ground was broken one time, we applied 
two tons of ground lime rock to the acre. 
About the first of September we sowed 
both to rye and crimson clover. There 
was fairly good pasture during the win- 
ter. We were able to cover about half 
the new ground with manure. 

In the spring I turned under the rye 
and crimson clover and sowed soybeans. 
This time I used no lime or fertilizer. 
The beans were sowed early so they were 
ready to cut about the middle of August. 
Where I could use a mowing machine, 
I cut the soybeans for hay, but in the new 
ground I pastured them a little so there 
would not be too much stuff to turn 
under. 

I plowed the whole field and covered 
it again with lime, this time using one 
ton of rock lime to the acre. On the land 
that I had covered with manure I put 300 
pounds of acid phosphate and on the re- 
maining new ground that had not been 
covered with manure, I put 400 pounds 
of 8-2-2, and on the bottom land I put 
200 pounds of acid phosphate to the acre. 

I prepared the land for my seed as 
well as possible and sowed about the 
first of September. My grass mixture 
consisted of 1 bushel orchard grass, 8 
pounds red top, 6 pounds alsike clover, 
and 2 pounds white clover. 

It was a fine winter for grass, and I 
kept my cows off until the spring was 
well advanced and the grass well grow- 
ing. G. M. W. 

Buncombe County, N. C. 


Uses Bermuda as a Base 


(5 Prize Letter) 

N A small way I have had very satis- 

factory results frém my pastures. My 
land is good, gray to dark loam soil, 
lying adjacent to my lot. This I thor- 
oughly prepared by deep breaking and 
repeated harrowings. After this I opened 
furrows with a 6-inch shovel plow and 
dropped tufts of Bermuda roots from 
eight inches to three feet apart, running 
over it with an old cotton planter to cover 
it. I left some of the tips exposed to 
air and sun. 

The first season’s growth, with some 
grazing on it at times, almost matted 
solid. During February of the next sea- 
son I top dressed with stable manure, and 
sowed seven pounds of carpet grass seed, 
and seven pounds of lespedeza on the 
lowest, dampest part of the field. Today, 
after three years’ growth, five head of 
horses and mules, four milk cows, and 
eight hogs are feasting on it. My stock 
are kept sleek and fat with only a feed 
of oats at night. 

Adjoining this pasture lies the open 
fields, fenced and planted to corn and 
velvet beans, the beans being planted on 
the bed with the corn. In order that I 
may save a great part of the corn for 
my own use and not be damaged by 
the vines, I plant the beans 10 to 15 feet 
apart, about the time the corm is ready 
to replant. 





i Ait. DaR JCA, RAR AME SERPS PE Range Kemeny, N- G.. 


1 good condition, and 
ing during fall and winte 


of my corn i 
get good graz 


over the entire fields, and at the same 
time enrich more acres 
D. L. SMITH 
Sumter County, S. C 


Bermuda and Lespedeza, and 
Bur Clover 


(33 Prize Letter) 

HAVE tried several varieties of pas- 

ture crops, but have found only one 
combination that suits my pasture 
well. The land is not in a poor and run- 
down condition and I found that Ber- 
muda made an excellent base for a per- 
manent pasture. It sodded quickly and 
supplied grazing from early spring until 
frost in the fall, continuing green and 
growing during the hottest dry weather. 

As the main supplemental crop, I se 
lected lespedeza. It, too, grew well on 
the pasture soil, although lespedeza wil! 
furnish good pasturage on almost any 
soil under ordinary conditions. It fur- 
nishes its best grewth during warm 
weather and well into the fall, so that it, 
together with Bermuda, furnishes good 
grazing during the spring, summer and 
fall months. 

For winter pasturage I sowed bur 
clover. It adapted itself well to the 
system and the stock can graze it closely 
during cold weather. r. Gx 3. 


area 


Permanent Pastures Built 
Slowly 


PASTURES are necessary for the best 
and most economical feeding of live- 
stock and should be considered essentia! 
on every farm. Feed, obtained from 
good pastures, as a rule, is the cheapest 
produced on the farm. Financial success 
in livestock farming in any section de- 
pends largely upon the quality of the 
pastures, temporary and permanent. I 
find the best crops for temporary pas- 
tures are crimson clover, rape, vetch, and 
cowpeas. These are short-lived crops 
and give good grazing (each in its sea- 
son) from early spring until! fate fall. 
For permanent pastures, I have had 
best success with red clover, alfalfa, or- 
chard grass and timothy. I find it is 
best to use a mixture of such grasses. 
The establishment of permanent, pay- 
ing pastures is a somewhat difficult and 
slow process. It requires well planned 
effort and often two or three years ta 
establish sufficient stand to make satis- 
factory and profitable pastures. Both 
patience and determination are needed 
for success. W. H. H. 


What Two Others Say 


ETTING satisfactory pasture is not 
particularly a difficult matter, but 
getting a satisfactory pasture that re- 
mains satisfactory, is seldom done. Ex- 
perience has pretty well demonstrated 
that no one grass, as a rule, can be de- 
pended upon for grazing, due to the fact 
that each variety of grass has a weak- 
ness, and when sowed alone, usually 
fails sooner or later, while a variety of 
grasses, properly seeded, is almost sure 
to survive in one form or another al- 
most indefinitely.” C. C. CONGER. 


Rockingham County, Va. 
x* * * 

“Beginning in the early spring I flat- 
broke my land and let it stand until the 
first of May, and planted velvet beans. 
I allowed the beans to grow until Sep- 
tember, when I disked them in and flat- 
broke my land again and disked it until 
it was fine. Then I rum over it with 
smoothing harrow and scattered red 
clover seed, covering them by dragging 
a piece of wire fenee over them. The 
seed soon came up and looked promising 
and by keeping the stock off until it had 
pene a strong turf, I now have a 

good pasture.” I. PEPPIN MILLER. 











October 10, 1925 




















Guaranteed! 


Years of careful develop- 
ment, and literally hun- 
dreds of tests, have now 
resulted in a superior sole 
material that Goodyear 
guarantees in these un- 
limited terms: 


Goodyear Wingfoot Soles 

are guaranteed to outwear 

any other soles. A new pair 
free if yours do not. 


At your shoe repair shop 
or on new shoes. 


GOoOoDsYEAR 
WINGFOOT 
SOLES 


















Taking orders for our beautiful 
marble and granite monuments, 
Men and women everywhere are 
earning $50 to $150 monthly with- 
out selling experience. You can, 
too! Handsome catalogs and 
complete selling outfit absolutely 
free. Friends and acquaintances 
gladly buy through you Be pre- 
pared to take their orders and 
earn generous commissions. 
Write us TODAY! 


Allied Monument Companies 
1844 Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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are to hnville. et us n 
an expert automobile mechanic and get a good 
Learn a trade with a real future. cost 

. Expert instructors—fine equipment—real 

op work. No negroes taken. Write for free catalog at 
once, Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33, Nashville, Tena. 








Free Catalog 'n colors explain: 

——————_—=——,-s «HOW You can save 

money on Farm Truck or Road 

Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to § 

any running 

re) Send for 
today 


Electric Whee! Co. 
5Q Elm St.,Quiney, ti, 











NEW INVENTION 
SAVES MILLIONS 


A Lamp that Burns 94% Air 


_ A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
periér to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94 per cent air and 6 per cent 
common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or 
even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will help him 
introduce it. Write today for full par- 
ticulars. Also ask him to explain how 
you can get the agency, and without 
experience or money make $250 to $500 
_. Per month. 
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BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


Ruth—“Do you know father has never spok- 
en a hasty word to mother?” 


Tom—“How is that?” 


Ruth—‘“‘He stutters.” 





A FUTURE COBBLER 


“What kind of skins make the best shoes?” 
quizzed the teacher. 

“I dunno,” replied the student, “but ba- 
“nana skins make the best slippers.” 


SOMETHING IN A NAME 


Policeman (producing notebook)—‘‘Name, 
please?” 

Motorist—“Aloysius Alastair Cholmonde- 
ley Cyprian—”’ 

Policeman (putting book away)—‘‘Well, 


don’t let me catch you again.’”’—Punch. 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION 
“How big is a battleship?” 
“What kind of a battleship?” 
“A big one!” 
“How big?’’—Klods Hans 


EVEN AS YOU AND I 
Nellie—“Did she make you feel at home?” 
Jimmy—“No, but she made me wish I 

was.” 


URBAN NATURE NOTE 


The city kid was roaming about in the 
country when he came upon a dozen or so 
empty condensed milk cans. Greatly excited, 
he yelled to his companions: “Hey, fellers, 
come here quick! I’ve found a cow’s nest!’’ 
—Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 

. 


UNNERVING 
The Fire Eater—‘What sent the snake 
charmer into hysterics?” 
The Wire Walker—“She was out taking a 
stroll in the country and a caterpillar drop- 
ped out of a tree on her neck.” 


“NOT MINE, MADAM” 


“Your son threw a stone at me.” 
“Did he hit you?” 

“No.” 

“Then he wasn’t my. son.” 


THEIR BILL 


Mr. Peckmbore had just arrived after an 
adventurous journey through China and was 
being interviewed. 

“And did the brigands collect ransom from 
you after capturing your wife?” asked a 
reporter. 

“Not ransom,” answered Mr. Peckmoore 
sadly. ‘“‘Damages.” 


KIDDYISM 

“Mother,” asked little Marjorie, “why did 
that man take away the piano?” 

“Because, dear,” replied mother, feeling 
there was no reason to tell her a falsehood, 
“because it wasn’t paid for.” 

That afternoon Marjorie came running in 
from the front yard crying like her little 
heart would break. “Mother,” she screamed. 
“Th’—the doctor’s coming. Isn’t th’—the 
b-b-baby paid for, either?” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J, P. ALLEY —Qoprgstt: 18 te 
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Mistis wanter know whut she gwinc 
do fuk a wash-’oman ef ole ‘oman quit 
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VaLUE—that’s why more 
winter underwear is sold 
under the famous HANES 
red label than under any 
other brand. 


HANES gives you every- 
thing—a completeness of 
comfort, a freedom of 
movement, indoors or out, 
working or playing, that 
you never thought possi- 
ble in any winter under- 
wear. It fits you per- 
fectly. And it’s guaran- 
teed—every thread, stitch 
and button. 


Slip into a suit of Hangs 


the first snappy day and test 
it out. Like thousands 
of HANES en- 
thusiasts, 
you’ll say 
you never 
wore any 
underwear that 
felt so good. 


* 





















and drawers. 
amazed at its low price. 
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HANES 


Five Famous 


ette. 


Points 


Hanes Collar- 
efttes are cut fo 


A 40 suit 


has a 40 collar- 
Won't roll or 


pucker. Protects the 
chest from cold draughts 
and lets the top-shirt 


lie smooth. 


2 


Hawes Cujfs 
won't pull off 
They snug the 
wrist. Rein- 


forced on the end to 
prevent raveling and 


Eaping. 
exact 
a@neven. 


3 


Sleeves are 
length — not 


Hanes Elastic 
Shoulders give 
with every move- 


because 


they’re made with a 
service-doubling lap 


seam. 


Strong. 


Hanes Closed 
Crotch really 
STAYS closed. 
Double gusset in 


4 


Comfortable. 


thigh another comfort 


tae og 


Crotch can’t 


ind, for Hanes is fitted 
by TRUNK measure- 
ment, as well as chest. 


5 


Hanes Elastic 
Ankles never 
bunch over the 
shoe-tops. No 


ugly pucker showing 
under the socks. One 
leg is exactly the same 
length as the other. 


They're mates! 















Ask your regular dealer for 
Hanes. You will recognize it 
instantly by the famous red 
If he doesn’t have it, 
write us. We will see that you 
are supplied. 


Hanes Winter Underwear 
comes for men in three 
weights ; union suits and shirts 


And you'll be 


And don’t forget this—you'll 
find the same unequalled 
value in HANES Winter 
Underwear for boys. 
find the same perfect work- 
manship, the same comfort, 
the same long wear, the same 
kind of a guarantee. 


The boys’ sizes in HANES 
Underwear come 
suits only and in two 
different weights—heavy and 
extra heavy. Sizes 
2 to 16 years, 2 to 
4 year sizes with 
drop seats. Also 


You'll 


in union 


knee length and 


short sleeves. 


P.H. HANES 
KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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| POULTRY AND EGGS = | 



















































































































































































































































































The Progressive Farmer 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Purebred big bone Duroc-Jersey 
August 26, $8.00 each. G. 


—Choice breeding. 
J. 





pigs, farrowed 
N. Crowder, Virgilina, Va, 


Registered Durocs. Bred gilts ind 
























































































































































































































































BABY CHICKS pigs. Farmers’ prices. Alexander, Fairf 
And Breeders’ Cards “GANT Ga Be ae Fons FacmWinsa | Weenie. 
NW. ¢, For Sale.—Duroc-Jersey pigs, $20.00 each Bred 
CASH WITH ORDER —T = Sn . a —; gilts and service boars. Best breedings: Sensations 
oe Quick’ gerviee.” Pa wlll > ae Fee em Brigadiers, Mayflowers and ones See before u 
- ‘ atalogue ce ics chery, Satisfactio olly P 
This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- Dept. L, Clir Missouri ars er action guaranteed M. Jolly, K 

ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other Chicke—te up. CC. O Rocks, ieds. dLeahort oe -- . 

editions of The Progressive @armer also, The following table shows rates per word for advertising in ond teinei. Ste seek 160 dalitery duntnnteed ESSEX 

this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. Also rates Pamphiet. ¢ "En Sonepat 6 M Alistersilie Ps aan my - — — 

for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each edition of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman: a . . a = & ge 8 ag tered ae pigs, bred gi 

“rr dition— Circulatlon—|States CGovered— Farmers Exchange—|Livestock Display— L grade | Chicks Standar egg br d. Postpaid vice boars. FE. A. Aldridge, Randieman, N. ¢ 

Carolinas-Virginia. 120.000 N.C., 8S. C., and Va 8 cents per word $4.50, per inch Le a! 081 . Rev An yas Or: ingtons Wvar St ¢: 
Mississippi Valley.. 110,000 Miss., Tenn , 7 cents per wort $4 45 per inch Po Itt > ioe aes ¢ page Catalog tree Dixie - 
Georgia Alabama. 100.000 Ga., Ala.. at - 6 cents per word $3.75 per inch Foulry # arms am us 7 Purebred O. I. C. pigs for sale, $10.00 each 
Dinah tatieee » 120,000 Texas and 8. Okla... 3 per word 3 10 per inch Quality Chict stpaid 100 Leghorns, rge faction guaranteed. Write J. W, Nunnally, B 
ey sy , +4 editions... ("i Maen een snatennenaties nts per word | $16.80 per inch assorted. $10 neonas, $12. Orping- Fille. Va SS ak a 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. Mail copy two weeks before date of publication, bre ‘au Gott eet vams, $15. AS POLAND-CHINAS 
sorted, $7. Catalog Misso yuri Poultry Farms, Colum- — —_ 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. bia, Mo in need of hogs, write the Pioneer Big Type 
oF gas . mr a’ pomaee Po land China Farm, Satisfaction guaranteed. 1B. { 
Chicks ‘ Buff ¢ White Leghorns: $ 100. > 4 Sh 
Cabbage, Collard, Letiuce, Onion plants, leading Barred Rocks: $9.00, 100. White Bocks: $12, 100, Ballard, Proprietor, Rt. 3, Shannon, Miss. 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT varieties Be Kale; posipaid 100, 30c; 300, Tic; Reds: $10, 100; light mixed: $7, 100; heavy: $9, 100. Registered Spotted Poland Chinas.—Best blood 
500. $1.00 1 000, $1.50 Satisfaction guaranteed, 100% live delivery guaranteed. C ire ular free, Jacob of Booster King and Spotted Ranger, grand cham 
Write D. F. Jamison, Summerville, Cc, Niemond, McAlisterville, P tox 7 boars. Special prices. Satisfaction guaranteed R 

Let us sell your real estate at auction Every sale Cabbage pl s now ready Varieties: Jersey and Chicks.—Thousands weekly; peopel, | 100% delivery. C,_Cridiin, Doswell, a. a 
conducted by an experienced force. We get results. Charleston w rakefle old, St secession and Flat Dutch. Reds. Rocks, Orpingtons: 25, $4.2 7.50; 100, GUERNSEYS 7 
Prince Realty Co., Raleigh, N. C, Prices by parcel post, f£ aid: 500 for $1.10; 1.000 $14.00; White and Brown Teghorns, Anconas: 25 a - + 
con ~ for $2.00 By express, t paid: 1,000 to 4,000 at 3.75 0, $6.50; 100, $12.00; mixed, all breeds: 25, Select your foundation stock from 50 le leading bree 

NORTH CAROLINA $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 and over at $1.00 per 1,000. $1.00; A $7.00; 100, $13.00. Capital City Hatchery, ers Cows, heifers and bulls at attractive | 4 

Ten acre farm, 2 miles from Sanford. New build- Order now; satisfaction guaranteed, P. D, Fulwood, Dept Columbia, 8. ( Fully guaranteed by breeder and North Carolina 
ings. Fred Wicker, Jonesboro, N. ©. : Tifton, Ga. a +3 : __.... -~ JERSEY BLACK GIANTS ‘iuernsey Breeders’ Association, Box 284, Raleigh, 

For Rent.—71 acres; residence, barn, etc. For par- vtaiiilions at nice frosts roof Collard and Cabbage . = N.C. ae a lanier 
ticulars write W. H. Bason, Raleigh, N. C. plants ready for dally shipments. atisfaction guar ersey Giant Farm, Breaux | a pouitene. —15 

= 7 7 pene r ~ Ree ge anteed. Dealers wanted. ~eeys, C erin. Bucges- eges delivered, $2.50, $5, $7. Catalog fr HEREFORDS — 

jrain_ and cotton farms for rent. Good stock an sion and Flat Dutch Postpaid: 500, $1.00; 1,000, —— —$———_ Purebred Herefords.—5 poll, 8 horned cows, heifers 
land. E. A. Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. of 1.75. Charges collect 1,000, , 81,00: 8.000, $4.50. LANGSHANS ten bulls, lowa becodiar. Hugh Coyner, Waynes- 

Farm lands for sale. Terms and prices right. In- oe rage | ——. ine” tax, > ae ome White Langshans rooster. Mrs. Port Rucker, Gil- boro, Va. 
formation furnished by G. T. Weeks, Tuscarora, N. C . pind / cey c. JERSEYS _ 

For Sale.—Good farm, 35 acres, six room house, NURSERY STOCK LEGHORNS ~—-~ _— gee ae 

A " _ _ u Senin ~ Registe red_ Jersey heifers for sale, G. W. Murray, 
ey weevil. Te rms. em oy a ir) ae Early bearing bud led and grafted Pecan Trees. May hatched Hollywood Tancred White Leghorns Claremont, Cc. 

—_——_—_ - Forsyth Nursery, Winston, N. C. rages ore 92.25; bullets $1.35. J. M. Terrell, SHORTHORNS 

, . fi 70 t : ee hang a - 8, illshoro, Cc 
v 7d Bale — iit y res of lan :. ong . G ~ Agha eulti- Get our free Pecan catalogue before buying trees. = r = — - r = —_ - 

arn; 5 mile of Warsaw, N. ©. Good town and i.55 Pecan Company Lumberton, Miss Purebred S. C. White Leghorn cockerels; Trall’s Registered Milking Shorthorn bull calves from the 
w=? onee.. {aeep on Ser! terms. See or write Use se —~ cots Bad strain: March hatched; $2.50 each. Mrs. J. G. best producing strains. J. Higginson, Red Hill, Va 

mith, ‘arsaw, N. : on s Fruit and Saenesnael Trees. Salesmen wantec Reade, Rougemont, N. C, = TW 

For Sale.—75 acres, 1% miles Southern Pines, on Concord Nursery, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga. ° Single Comb White and Black Leghorns. Yearling - © OR MORE BREEDS 
Seaboard Railway and Dixie Highway, 7 acres peaches Fruit Trees. —Peaches, Apples, Plums, Pears, Cher hens, $1.50 Blacks; $1 25 Yhites, each. Ramsey Will pay cash for healthy young hogs and cattle, 
bearing; no buildings or other improvements. Actual ries and Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. C. Give full detail description in first letter. Chelsea 
worth gr.000 PO nable offer refused Gueer Cleveland, Tenn Supreme quality Single Comb Dark and Light Brown Lumber Co., Ridgeland, 8. C. 

ri . 4 Lod oO no e Pa8 > ————_ - _———$$ $$ 
to inspect immediately. B, C. Davis, 1230 Amsterdam Nursery stock of pineapple pears, paper shell pecans, Laasorns Best selected cockerels, March hatch, $2.00 For Sale.—Berkshire hogs of the very best breeding 
Avenue, New York, N, Y¥ Japanese persimmons, Satsuma orang heavy Kudzu hee a set hach pullets, $1.50; eighteen months old One two-year-old registered Guernsey bull; one year- 
SOUTH CAROLINA - plants. Agents wanted. Johnson Nurseries, Monti-  °"%, 1.75. None better. D. H. Reel, Iron Station; ling and one two- year-old _Hemosnire Down rams 

cello, Fla Apply Bayville Farms, Lynnhaven, Va. 

Mister Farmer—If you are looking for “good low Fruit Trees greatly reduced prices direct to plant- ORPINGTONS , Four poenen nee x, bis nese Spotted Poised ( at a 
priced farm lands where can raise et everything in a ers, in small or large ik by express, freight or For 8 One White Orpi ington cocks aoe: poars, 7 months o weighipg arounc 20 to 176 
mild all year round climate and liberal terms be given parcel post. Free catalog. Peaches, afples, plums, pears, cockerels. Purebreds. David J “Brock e's Sooat pounds; $25 and $30 each. Four 4 months old, weigh 
substantial farmers, write MeCormick, 8. C., Chamber cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines, Orna- Olive, N. C : “ . 7. ing around 80 pounds, $17.50 each with papers One 
Pemamares 54 poultry farms in county. On fine mental treee, vines and shrubs Tennessee Nursery PLYMOUTH ROCKS a pe miget WE oct 2 tg" old; = ws Keone A og ope 
topsoil road Greenville to Augusta Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. pigs worth the money iree purebred yearling Pola: 
————— ——_—__— ~ong ~ ~ - —_—— - China and Durocs to farrow in 30 days, $50 eacl 

VIRGINIA ed to Lay White Rock pullets. L. M. Williams, One Hampshire boar, 2 years old, weighing around 

Attractive home; fine poultry locatior tox 265 SEEDS stokes 2. A ER 325, $37.50 All in fine condition. For quick a 
ao ine ve pou ocetson, ‘ aia . Young Marred Rocks, both sex. #1 60 each; hens er, J. E. Wiggins, Sunbury, N. ( 
pot an ; 2.00. O. R. Freeman, Colerain, N a PET STOCK 

Farms for Sale Come to Virginia. All kinds; all BARLEY Thompsan strain Barred Rock 
I ri a s ‘ male and cockerels, ee er 
sizes; right prices and terms, <A. L. Adamson, Rich _ — — 7 _ — 0 Mrs. . t Pedigreed Belgian Hares; pair 3.00, Curtis Hatch- 
mond, Va. ‘ Rest improved strain Tennessee beardless Barley, E. Si. _S:_ Sige, _Donteeritie. _V - ett “Maiden, NC. , % 
= 9 had Rol " . 

Virginia Farms.—Adapted to the growth of cotton, £2:00 bushel. Bailey Bros., sroodmeet, N.S ——— RHODE _ISLAND REDS White Swiss Mondaines.—Extra fine birds y 
corn, peanuts, tobacco, Terms reasonable Lee & i] Wanted.—March or April hatched S. . Rhode and five dollars per pair. Mrs. W. J. Causey, 1136 
Watkins, Franklin, Va. as ie ¢ LOVER ee Island Re pullets, Mary 3B. Stephenson, Rt. 1, Main § St = Columbia, *S. > 

For Sale.—Tobacco farm in Pittsylvania County Bur Clover, screened once; no noxious weeds 0 or Swannanoa, N. C, * as 

>» ( ) OOK Z grasses c per pound Write obt. 8S. Link Abbe- — — vy ANIND DOGS 
gearentont Bag lh Bg a * As > Beg 5 ‘ille ‘ t Ss 4 —_ ee WYANDOTTES Setter pups. 3 ag tae old $7.50 and $12 w. C 
ham. Va. We insured against the drouth with Bur_ Clover. Kiker. _ he ton ke aoe 8, $2.00-$10.00. Viola Swindell, Belhaven, N. 

r Sale.--Fine farm lands; splendid improvements ; You can do \ Burr Clover Farms, Originat- —— a ie ao “ ei onthe, 
well located near Norfolk, Virginia. pasy terms ors. Rock H ° 4 Ly Lace d Wy dotte cockerels, $2.00 Mrs $10 00.” Dliver Enalish “Ball, fo =a Cc alee ; 
Write us. Kerrey Land Corporation, 228 Arcade Sale Skalietan, ‘aa ais aoe ‘oe “oF “Williams Norlina, i, Cc etv. ive nin mnt ~~ we 
Rutlding, Norfolk, Va ones ermot 7 eens Cave y . 705 ae Broken Beagles and night dogs. Not the cheapest 

Sow alone, with small grain or vetch ‘older free. DUCKS—GEESE = . rtd . > 
~ , he 3 kind but good ones at fair prices. Arrowhead Ket 
== OTHER STATES Lamberts Darlingtor Ala Ducks Bred from wild ducks; can be nels, New Canton, Va 

Three e farms ri se . jeor- Start Bur Clover in oats; insures crops following used for decoys Make fine breeders; good layers. “Sa aclatanadl @naiiaia TE “ ee 
ia's Passe farm section >: i. an a as against drouth Free advice Burr Clover Farms, ‘Ten dollars for two hens and one drake, Mrs. W. J. one Smahah Eicod hound pase. weeped Ju 

| « ek os ‘ Originators Early Southern Bur Clover, Rock Hill, Causey, 1436 Main St., Columbia, 8S. ¢ 9th, from man railing stock. Prices reasonable 
high priced lands and come to Georgia and replace '. , ss P. J. Maney, Rural Police, _Lilesville, N. ( 
them for less than half, A, P. Teel, Morris Station ie a Se PEA FOWL pl content A endl nen ~ FS L.. 
Georgia Wanted.—-Good bird dog ~ (retriever), near 2 years 
[ae Male or Beut.-Sine tar 1250 o> aaa COTTON ween vaunted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, old, unten omy one a ae oa gad weil broke 

For Sale o en 1e farm 250 acres 1 sou $$ $$$—$__—— irginis rice ig mI “as yi 29 ) 1 
western Georgia Admirably adapted to production of Half and Half Booklet free, John M, Sligh, 7 a —— _ . i i ES ae ash On » Uuraam, ‘ 
tobacco and livestock. Wonderful proposition for col- Decatur, Ala TURKEYS Exchange highly beed registe red mosish Ss 
ony Churches, schools, roads. Write J. B. Butler, "i : or ag eer ee = female puppy. 9 months old, for we owroke unregi 

1 i ’ bales per acre record Catalog. Heavy Fruiter Forty purebred Mammoth Bronze turkeys (May eo ro ° ae . 96 ” yur 1 
Climax, Ga a Co., Royston, Ga hatched), from 48 pound tom; large, husky fellows aa GOs, GOOG retriever. “Bax 258, West Durham 

Homeseckers should know something about Worth Pedi : _ mein wf Simi " Young toms, $10.00; hens, $8.00; October shipment; = —_- _ ——___---+-—-- 

County, Ga. before. locating “e) in the heart of new ¢ chant 3 Rae “ , « 1 : “ty growers of Half and Half otter November 10th’ toms $15.00: hens $12.50, Buy yor Pointer and Setter pups crosee eit months 
South Georgia tobacco belt fest tobacco, cotton, et . ~~ - - Sa —s now, save money tight) beautiful Collie puppies old; extra yreeding pointing nicely; $10.00 each 
peanut and corn growing region south. Write Kiwanis Half and Half planting seed and Cro Prolific ae white; males $12.50; Le amy Bf = ae rained nouns and bird dogs. C. T. Brooks, 
Club, Sylvester, Ga. Seed Corn. booklet free. rook Bros., Luray, Tenn. isfaction guaranteed or money refundec our motto akboro, N. 

—— — - — — —- Springdale Farm, Monroe, N. C. ; = stratiot 

For Sale or Exchange Alabama farm 4151 acres, Wannamaker’s purebred pedigreed Cleveland Big Mn gle pups. we months ol old. ; eligible regis gh a 
Talladega County, within 3 miles of railroad, about toll cotton seed now for sale. These choice seed are American Kenne ub; ibi ily and Dan atch 
half open for cultivation Five houses, Partnership well known throughout the Cotton Belt They were TWO OR MORE BREEDS strain. _First class dogs and priced right, Rowe 
selling for division. Price $25.00 acre. W. D. Smyth grown, pedigreed, selected, recleaned and graded on Ancona cockerels, May hatch; direct from Sheppard; Farm, Conover, N. ¢ 
tox 538, Gaffney, 8. C. our own farms, They are pure, because we gin on $2.00 each, _ 23, White Leghorn hens, one cock, $1.00 Good opossum hounds, $40.00; good rabbit hounds 

our own gina. . ‘rmination is fine because seed each W._Z. Gibson, Gibson, : $25.00; cash with order. Shipped express collect, 

HEL W ED were saved from spe pickings, made in the bright, 25 yearling hens, $1.75 each; $40.00 for the lot. seven days’ approval; if not satisfied your money 

P OR SITUATION ANT open, eg ae ; Ww po il of August ; not, ii ote rl White Rock and _Leshorn cockerels, two dollars each, back upon receipt of deg in gool shape by prepaid 
nar ae Bed put up in new Seaemat ‘cour artes 3 for five. B. Sykes & Son, Harrellsville, N. C. express. rder from this ad; send vash ard state 
" re. see pur Up m « . ; ice B , ; and hut O exactly what you want. I’ll do my best. You run 
‘Wanted.—Position as housekeeper for bachelor or 100 pounds. Write for prices in car lots and smaller 1 oe pare Be hatch, $2, + ie: no ak, A C: Manin: Geena OC. 
; 016 " » See A 2arg ca : g 
widower in the country, Mrs, EB, Jakes, 212 Tazewell lots Aeolian Hill Seed Farm,” John EB, Wanna one year old Buff hens, $2 i ~i number. Sun- 
St., Norfolk S . maker & Sins, St. Matthews, 5. Co ny View Poultry Farm, Biter N. C. 

Wanted.- Position as farm superintendent by man OATS - MISCELLANEOUS 
of experience, Can furnish references. Jno. R. Walker, : 
High Point Ay Pedigreed strain of Fulghum Oats, Red Rust Proof LIVESTOCK 

“Wan ated for 108% biea’ wan 7 7 Caper ar mgy oome Oats, Maretts 40 to 1 Wheat. Write for fall bulletin 7 oe —Highest market age paid for trimmings. 

ed fo 26.—} ith help to ec v « and very attractive prices Marett Farm & Seed Co., 8 ewman, Somerset, 
horse crop ov halves; near town and good school. . > 
W. H. Batts, Enfield, N. C Westminster S - —— SS Condensed Bo-Ko kills trees, grass, weeds, et 
RYE 3erkshires si e, James W. Graves, American very quick, s Saves. time, work and money. ynough 
ational Bank, #Ri ¢ | le d, Va for half gallon, 25c¢ 3o-Ko Co., Jonestown, Miss 
PLANTS - A hace pond Rye from Carolina growers Elrose DUROC- JERSEYS | BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY 
~ North Carolina Abruzzi Rye, $2.00 bushel Bailey ~ Choice regis ered Durocs Servi ‘boar bred and Hox ae for Bn nag ew coe Gre tom i “cgay 
ae a eel nt 1 ein Dros Woodleaf, N. C. open gilts Fairmont Farms. Staunton, Va. Aico Bweek, Clover seed = ite for prices. John A 

All kinds Cabbage Collard plants, $1.50 thousand. . a — 

Forsyth Nursery. Winston ( | Pure Extracted Honey Guaranteed Sixty pou 

Millions of Cabha ants now v. 500, 65¢c: | ° $8.50; thirty pounds, $4.50; ten pounds, $1.75, Wr 

a ons © ablag plan 10 read M boc; | tha & naw 1} » H 
1,000, $1.00 Clark Plant oA. = mastiile, Ga. wee er wi or The _Stover ome > 7 . si 

Frost-proof Cabbage plants: 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; e BUILDING MATERIAL 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hilisboro, N.C. F tt H lth H. Ss 

Plants.—Leading varieties Cabbage: $1.00, 1,000, a er, ea 1er Oo - 
Prompt shipme Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, _ : per 
Georgia and samples. > 
ool - | P | 

Cabbage and Coll plants 100, 30e: 300, T5e. | we 
noo, $1.00 000 postpaid W. BR. Pegram, 

Raleigh. N . Pacey | Son din lad > 

Cabbage a Collard plants now ready to = ship. y G ! 

SO D.. 1 and charges BE, W. Lumpkin, | MeGarr’s Ca 
Thomasville. Ga | | ~ 
- - | | 

Cabbage plants: 200, 50 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50 
prepaid -rompt shipment Lillydale Farm, Mineral | ] A ev : k, € x. Ma - 
Springs ‘ j Solicite Ww ison Sit rf 1 rmingham, Ala. 
 Tabbase and Coll 100. S00; 800, Te: “PATENTS _ 

500, $1.00 1.000 postpaid Rale ‘igh Plant | _ -< © Wahteens 
{ Raleicl 7s | ee ee Cb ~ 
; ed Patent Lawyer 

Cabbaze and Collard plants: 100, 30c; 300, 75c: | ( ! ral n 
nM), $1 do: aT 000 $1 50, ' po tg Pos era = Plant - \ = . 7 
Co.. Raleigh, N.C Big Hog Raiser Praises Red Devil em eserved Erofits. Wrise Lacey & J 
vane dies "root foueee Mant. 08 het “We have sold Red Devil Lye, and used it for sweeten- | 71 F St. Washingwn D.C. _Esiablished 18m 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The Protect Your ing swill and cleansing of hogs’ intestines. We find Red Devil “POULTRY SUPPLIES 
ris > *o Prank! i : : : — - ; > 
ue Plant | Srenkiin, '\ Hogs ‘ Lye perfectly satisfactory. Sweetening swill has kept our hogs New Fish, Mes Ee 5 Rai $60 {a Ovster § 

Millions of Cabl plants, f roof leading etacan ofRed : . Aint : Th i ‘rt Sn assawadox a 
varieties. 300. 75c: 500, $1.00: 1,000 $1.75. mail or Ravil Loa to in a good, general healthy condition. They have put on fatin = 
Riverside Pan ; 5 000 ye over, $1.00 per thousand day. It's pow- less time and when slaughtered, their intestines have been free SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

» an ‘arm. Frank! 
lll a “: oe ae dered—easy to from worms and sores.” Respt. yours, E. W. Anthony ing men to learn the barber tra 

Millions of abba e plants for early fall and winter use. One table- Pickens, Miss., June 22, 1925 th South; jobs ans aiting our gra 
hosing: varieties, Early e Charleston ake spoonful is lege, Charlotte ( 
field, Plat Du‘ch and Succession ‘Tesnedinte ship- enough for ten Used by successful hog raisers for 20 years. Red Devil is also preferred = a an train 
ments by mail or press, $1.00 per thousand o | thousands ki i bbin, etc. to hand! mas 
order. too big sfaction guaranteed. Evergreen | hogs. Direc- in . bd omes for soap making, ate sere ng, gers to guard . 8 a 
"arms Kk rs tions on can, v 
Farms, Franklin, Va. es = oe Wm. Schield Mfg. Co., St. Ozmet react? : ‘Write Oxment, the 

Genuine Fros t- ~ Co muda and vacher,”” 225, St 
Prizetaker Onion p'ants vn n verv best seed - 
obtainable. 100. $100: 1,000, $2.50; 5 000. $10.00: TOBACCO 
pestpaid, insured Heading Letiuce. Klondike and -—— 
Everbearing Strawher-y plants: 109, $1.00; 500, $3.50: Leaf Tobacco Chewing 5 pounte oat 50: ten $2.50 
1.000, $6.00; postr We grow, sell and ship our Smoking. 5 pounds $1.25: ten $2 Guaranteed 
own plants (since 1912). Satisfaction ebeotutely guar- Pry when received. Pipe ‘tans Sibect Ford. Padu- 


anced Springdate Farm, Monroe, N. 












rah. ¥. 


















October 10, 1925 

























TOBACCO! ! 
Y spt Pobs (hewing, 5 pounds $1.25 
u $2.50 O ye Is $4.50 Smobhk g 5 
1.0 10 t $2.01 0 pound ( Far 
t May d, Ky 
H s! T ( ¥ l 
0 m tive 1 I 
Pe vher received Guat ed } ! 
4 Maxon Mill Ky 
1 Pure Red Les Direct from ‘ 
epaid Lest ! ir 1 8 1.30 
by mild ioking $1 10 It $ 
Sa gu eed eo. Bb. 4 lie Me I 
( liabl Mart Bank Raymer ! 
TYPEWRITERS 
yi ters. —-$20 wD. Easy payments Free tria 
Payne mpany, Ro Kansas, 
WANTED TO BUY 
\ Sonne d x | 8 s 
Cla R gh 
I rrees sale Agents War ( i 
Nu Dept Cor d, 
~~ ee amiprle T r 
and ties WV y 
Co RB St. I 
Wwe vo 1 
“we k 
rat I 
— : 
W f 
Dept 9 dD ( a 
A BR f yY Ow M 
glass d t 
siz I } E. } r I Ww 
Oh 
we Fruiter bal ¢ 
10 ve nt \ 
' rit v s ( 
Lavi Ga 
4 Mal r Ss N 1 
h s 
ils s le 3 fi t 1 
OA 
Ag 0 
Cos than oO W 
Ha Brush W ) rd 8S I I ‘ 
Write = M 
I M e’ Ss r eo! t 
‘ XN pita € Many 
A 00 weel i M l 
} y Ne y 
$150.00 1 S P 
hats s¢ I st I iN 
y ‘ Wri 
and t s Milli 
8 a 
\ sh ] 1 S.0f) i velg 
: es, f i Ave 
; i Agent 
- fi . An ican Pi 
S Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ha lemonstr th 
Aleomatic ting : 
hol—sm nsely wi 
mina We 
ea Var 
4 14 ) V y 
t s besi : ! 4 
Guarantee Shirts N tment or capi- 
Ju it r “Well at n ey maker 
1 lers rtain Send f mple and full 
V r outfit Cincinnati rt Company, Secy 1822, 
( t Ohio 





| LEGAL NOTICES | 





Managemer Cireul 
¢ Farmer "Tas inas 





sive Fa r m yet ea y 
gric ultaral and e lucational work 
1 part in a graduated interest bond 
ng $25,000: A. ¢ Me Kowet A. W 
I. R. Cleve lanc H E. Hopper 
Josie Massey, Jesse F ‘arkes Ww 
O. Clements, D ~orge H Mrs 
-ace Est Dr. 'R R Re a art, F. H 
Smith, Re C. L. Greaves, Mias Augus 
L. A, Niven, Geo. F. Arnold, Miss Ruby 
Newton, Mrs. C. L. Greaves, Frank L 
Moore. Mrs. T. M Sheess, W Ss 
M Fowler, O. W. Caswell, Roy L 
Hudson (Blened) John 8S. Pearson 
Sw ans gubecribe d before 
of Sept sitar. 19 25 Seal) S&S. O 
Public (My commis sio m expires 





rents 
Mev h 28, 


1928.) 


-FaNgRED aaa) 
t WHY GUERNSEYS? ! 


L eccaer they are the most popular cattle ir 











America; l 
BECA Use they produce the best quality product 
l cost; and | 
p Deeavee” ‘they are a sure source of profit on any l 
rm 
V irainia Guernsey Breeders’ Assoc offer- 
l Ing rd registered bulls, four to eig nt mi onths old I 
fi m $65 .00 to $100.00. 
l Think it over and write l 
1} C. T. RICE, Secretary, Oakton, Va. J 





Established 1902 
Accredited 
herd conditions, 


Hollins A. R. S. O. Her 


Every cow with yearly record, 
milkings. 

Pontiac, Segis and Ormsby Breeding. 
JOS. A. TURNER, Dept. F, Hollins College, Va 


| PUREBRED POULTRY | 
ERRIS izcrrces PULLETS 


Thousands now at low prices. Trapnested, COCAEREL 
pedigreed. Egg contest winners for years. Pay 
after you see them. Complete satisfection guaranteed 
Write to€ay for special sale bulletin and big free catalog. 44] 
GEO. 8. FERRIS, 930 Unow, Grane Rarios. Micn,. EGGS 


PULLETS AND COCKERELS 


ircy Strain Jersey Black Giants, 4 and 5 
nonths old, $2.00 and $2.50 each. 
JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS| 


SENTUCKY 


two 
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CHICKS—8c and up. Write for. catalog 

and prices. Save money. Get purebred 

oie! rec pee? positey pet. a. Caireray of 
e today. es ) 

” KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 4th St.. Lexington Ky. 
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Kaupp's Fall Poultry Hints | @ 






















































ape E that the farm poultry house is | 
yinnic cate and if there is not a NOR I i | CAR I | 
ink an ) poultry house on the farm, build I 
me at once ys Dr. B. F. Kaupp, head 
= ="2|| STATE JERSEY SALE 
partment of North 
Carolina State Col- . 
, sntoadiivent WILL BE HELD 
rhe t bg ssdhad | | € 
illet ill pay | i} I hursday, | “ 
nany times r for : 
- : | 
Tit erl mi 
ible house nd ior Nov. 5th, } 
the ight nd I | 
} 
feed from whict CHARLOTTE, N.C. | = & 
Nake eg | 
Often an old tarm bu ( At) Ch . R . d 
made over ‘See that the front facts | oice Registered Cows | 
Phe roof must not 15 S le d R . . | 
nol be en st | | elected Registered Heifers | 
i th hoor bon ! ( u ih) | 
mote of dS | 9 0 ding Bull | 
| tst 
a = tet ber, eee OH utstanding Bulls | 
place it 181 if | 
= l ul € ¢ d | mow ~ : } r u 
pa eh | The entire offering has been selected from the le ding breed- 
st CK ised ; " ° 
; hited d ot. oi ers over the State by a special committee representing the 
from November 1 North Carolina Jersey Cattle Club. They represent the _ | 
Bas wines n te “Cream” of North Carolina Jerseys. 
res] ! nad | tie l ( 
1 pou l Di l . . . 
ftable her me The Greatest Opportunity Ever Offered in the State te Bid 
eep any birds that a1 enou on the CHOICE ef NORTH CAROLINA’S LEADING 
a age pr HERDS at ONE TIME and ONE PLACE 
Wicisina cf Putdlesticns Batenton Se For Catalog and Other | 
vice, North Carolina State Colle ze A 1} Information, Write 
leigh, N C. “~ 
“Do ‘not keep any: pillets that Sve ia- | R. H. RUFFNER, Secretary, 
mature or that have Senay hatched after | STATE COl LEGE RALEIGH N C 
June 1. They will not begin to lay till | jf} ‘ < P . : ; 
spring when eggs are cheap Do a i} 
ke ) > cocKere hatches af rs | May } | iH} 
The, ~~. “ = oe pela FOE Banquet, election of officers and get-together meeting I} 
breed and will produce weak chicks. | il will be held on Wednesday, November 4, at 8:00 P. M., {| 
Select for breeding the quick develop | in the Chamber of Commerce Building, Charlotte | 
ing pullets and young males Slow de- i} 
veloping birds are poor vers and. the ah ir 
male insmits low powers of produc- a) =a 
tion to his pullets and also possible sas 
weakness. If you have extra skimmilk, 
it will pay big dividends as a feed for 
poultry. Two gallons a day to each 100 


hens replaces the animal feed Mash 
must be kept before the birds at all 
times.” 

Dr. Kaupp gives an account of 


He says: 


a flock 


pathetic case seen recently. 


“Recently, I was called to sec 
of birds that were dying. The weather 
had been very dry and there was no 
green feed on the range and no insect 


or worm life that they could get. The birds 
occasionally given a feed of corn, 
but this mash con 
cornmeal, 


were 
and sometimes mash, 
sisted of bran shorts 
and we do not consider this mash at all. 
These birds were dying for lack of vital 
elements and mineral starvation. bBiras 
must the power to lay and then 
must have the right feed if returns are 
expected from them, The 
North Carolina rations should be 


or or 
have 


prescribed 
given 


together with green feed and plenty of 
water.” 
2 2 











OMPETITION for premiums at our 


Southern fairs is rapidly becoming 
keener and keener as more and more 
purebred animals are raised. “This is 


especially true of cattle, hogs, and poul- 
try. Breeders of these three classes as a 
rule beginning to establish their 
herds and flocks and in the years to 
come the South will contribute more 
to national and international prize win- 
nings. A premium now is worth 100 per 
cent more than its face value to the 
breeders of purebred animals who strive, 
and stick. 
we 6S 


are 





grow 
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Uncle Ab Says 


Hay fed to boarder 
cows is especially heavy 
to handle. 


S—LL___SS_L_—_————S ——_——__ 





‘November 4th 


q F. S. WALKER, Sales Megr., Orange, Virginia 


Virginia Holstein Club 


WILL HOLD 


Two Outstanding Sales’ 
120 Head High Class Dairy Cows 120 


Virginia State Sale 
Orange, Va. 


All animals consigned by leading Virginia Holstein breeders. 
Offering carefully selected for TYPE and PRODUCTION by 
special committee. All young and the majority fresh in 30 days. 

















The public can buy with confidence of a square deal. 
All Bulls Out of 1,000-pound Dams or Its Equivalent. 





Complete Dispersal Sale 
November 5th, Rapidan, Va. 


C. E. Gardner will hold ABSOLUTE DISPERSAL SALE of 
one of the BEST SMALL HERDS OF HOLSTEINS IN THE EN- 
TIRE COUNTRY. Among the offerings are a great number 
of the granddaughters of Ormsby Korndyke Lad. 


Wonderful opportunity to buy some of Virginia's greatest 
Holsteins. 


ATTEND BOTH SALES AND TAKE YOUR CHOICE 
For Catalog Write 
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Roofs of Sheet Steel Defy 


Fire, Storm and Lightning 


IRE, storm and lightning—the three 

greatest dangers on the farm! Any 
one of them in a few minutes can wipe 
out the year’s profits—perhaps destroy 
all the buildings on the farm. Roofs of 
Sheet Steel provide secure protection 
from all. 


There is no more fire-resistive roof 
than one of steel. Sparks or embers fall 














A Tennessee farmer, writing about his Sheet Steel rat-proof 
wheat and cottonseed house, says: “I have saved enough 
grain in three years to pay for building the crib.” 
on a steel roof as harmlessly as in a lake. 
Steel roofs defy baking sun and driving 
rain through years of service. And when 
properly grounded, a steel roof provides 

positive protection from lightning. 


Steel roofs are economical in first cost 
and can be applied with a minimum of 
time and labor. Because Sheet Steel has 
great strength with light weight, it does 


away with the necessity for heavy struc- 
tural supports. And Sheet Steel siding 
for farm buildings has all these ad- 
vantages of steel roofing. 


Sheet Steel Stops Rats 


Sheet Steel protects against another 
enemy of farm prosperity—the rat. No 
rat can gnaw through Sheet Steel. 
Grain bins of Sheet Steel are as secure 
as a bank vault. Flashings of Sheet 
Steel around floors and walls of barns 
and granaries keep rats out. 


Sheet Steel has solved the problem of 
how to erect a satisfactory implement 
shed at smallenoughexpense to makeita 
profitable investment. Garages of Sheet 
Steel, easily erected at small cost, pro- 
tect cars from fire and theft and remove 
a dangerous fire hazard from other 
buildings. 








An inexpensive implement shed of Sheet Steel will lengthen 
life of machines enough to pay for itself in a few years. 


For barn equipment, ventilating sys- 
tems, poultry and hog houses, watering 
tanks, feed bins and troughs and many 
other farm uses, Sheet Steel has the im- 
portant advantages of sanitary clean- 
liness, economy and durability. 


Write For This Free Booklet 


For all uses where Sheet Steel is ex- 














Garages of Sheet Steel are easily erected at small cost and 
provide secure protection. 

posed to the weather, care should be 
taken to use a thickness or gauge heavy 
enough to insure lasting service. The 
illustrated booklet, “The Service of 
Sheet Steel To The Farmer,” will tell 
you how you can make sure of the 
proper gauge for your purpose, with 
many other interesting and valuable 
facts about the usefulness of Sheet Steel 
on the farm. Write for it, free. 


TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 


PITTSBURGH 


OLIVER BUILDING 





PENNSYLVANIA 














